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Theological reconstruction is commonly said to wait upon philos- 
ophy. While there is much truth in such a belief, a study of creative 
periods in theology will show that its fundamental doctrines and 
systems are only incidentally the outcome of philosophy. Theology 
deals primarily with experience and experience is far more extensive 
than rational processes. Theology arises when men undertake to 
organize their religious experience, beliefs, and customs in harmony 
with other elements of experience. The organizing principle is all 
but invariably dramatic, a presupposition born of social experience 
which the community producing the theology has unconsciously 
accepted as a basis of social activity and the standard of social 
values. Most frequently such an organizing principle is that 
already operative in the state. A second, or apologetic, period 
begins when men undertake to defend their right to hold religious 
belief by means of appropriating current elements of culture. The 
creative and the apologetic stages of theology are indispensable, but 
the former is primarily social, the latter philosophical. It is the 
purpose of this paper to establish the former as preliminary to 
an examination of the principles of theological reconstruction. 


I. MYTHOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND THEOLOGY 


Religion is personal, but it is also a phase of social experience. 
Although by no means to be identified with social custom, its 
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development involves such custom and particularly the preserva- 
tion of tribal sanctions for various social activities. Yet to limit 
religion to merely social experience and to make God a symbol of an 
authoritative totality of social experience is to neglect outstanding 
elements of personality and its relations. Religion is a word of 
experience, but it has a correlate in an extra-experiential Reality 
which is a dominating factor in the situation out of which religion 
develops. To eliminate an objective God from religion is as illogi- 
cal as to eliminate the soil and air from the life of a plant. A 
theology in the nature of the case must therefore contain its meta- 
experiential elements. A pragmatic view of the world is highly 
fruitful for the discussion of the psychological and social aspects of 
religion, but it is not sufficient for a theology which shall include the 
cosmic processes in which men find themselves. 

But after this has been admitted it still remains true that the 
first creative attempts to rationalize religious experience into 
harmony with elements of culture have not found their organizing 
principles in metaphysical processes. Metaphysical treatment of 
religion has always been a second or even third stage in the ration- 
alizing process. Prior to it are the mythology and theology, each 
structurally dramatic. 

1. Recent discussions in the history of religion have made 
evident the fact that mythology has played no inconsiderable part 
in the early stages of religious development. Myths might be 
described as a method of combining rationalized religious aspira- 
tion with observed cosmic phenomena by the use of elementary 
experience, generally of individuals rather than of groups. In this, 
mythology differs from theology which organizes religious thought 
on more genuinely social concepts than combats, love-making, 
and individual careers. In the case of practically all religions with 
the exception of the Christian and other religions which like 
Mohammedanism have been derived from the Bible, the philo- 
sophical stage followed immediately upon the mythological and 
served to destroy confidence in the myth, even when, as in Greece, 
mythology continued as a form of popular religion long after Plato 
and Aristotle had all but universalized the philosophical attitude 
of mind. 
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In the case of the Hebrew religion, whatever may have been its 
roots in early Semitic thought, it is all but impossible to discover 
any period of myth within its biblical stage. Both in it and in 
Christianity religious syncretism, it is true, did to some extent 
show itself, as in the influence of Baal-worship upon the Hebrews, 
and in the appropriation of pagan customs and institutions on the 
part of the Christians. But Hebraism in its constructive principle 
was germinally monotheistic. It never was characterized by the 
mass of mythological details which most polytheistic religions have 
included. As will appear later, Hebraism used for its structural 
religious ideas not the adventures of individuals, as in the case of 
classical mythology, but the universalizing conception of monarchy. 
Zeus was never a law-giver, but Yahweh’s relations with his people 
were always those existing between a king and his subjects. That 
is to say, while like mythology in being dramatic rather than 
philosophical, the material of Hebrew religious thought was 
organized about an essentially political experience. 

2. A distinction between theology and philosophy is hard to 
draw in terms of definition, for both alike seek to give some sort 
of unity to the highest thought of mankind. Furthermore, 
philosophy like theology is largely conditioned by social experience. 
Of the two, philosophy is by far the more frequent framework for 
religious thought. Indeed one might even say that there never has 
been but one well-rounded theology, namely, that which has been 
produced by the Christian thought of western Europe. The other 
great religions which have used biblical material have resembled 
western orthodoxy to some extent, but in the case of Moham- 
medanism and Judaism no theological system has been developed 
in any way comparable with that even of the arrested theology of 
the Eastern church. Yet practically all religions have had their 
philosophies and in some cases, notably in Hinduism and the religion 
of Egypt, there has been developed an esoteric system of teaching 
for the cultured classes often alongside of gross superstitions among 
the masses. Western Christianity has, it is true, developed its 
secondary form in the practices of the Roman church, but this 
secondary Christianity has always become at length organically 
embodied in a real theology, the subject-matter of which is the 
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relationship of God and humanity, and which is only apologetically 
cosmological or metaphysical. 

Further, while it is difficult to distinguish formally between 
theology and philosophy, the content and tendency of the two 
show marked differences. Philosophy as it has existed in the 
western world has been concerned primarily with the construction 
of some world-view which finds its unity in a general conception 
such as the Ideas of Plato and the Idea of Hegel. Once having 
gained such an a-priori principle, instead of working toward ex- 
perience, it has by a process of abstraction worked away from 
experience. In the place of personal relations, it substitutes those 
of logic. Pragmatism, it is true, is an exception to this general 
tendency, but pragmatism itself is more concerned with the prob- 
lems of reality and knowledge than with the systematic presentation 
of the relations of man and God as theology conceives them. And 
there is a further distinction between pragmatism and theology in 
that theology cannot be content to find its subject-matter wholly 
in the region of experience. Theology, since its subject-matter is 
primarily religion, must always involve a metaphysical reality and 
relations which condition experience. 

A comparison of philosophies with theology will show still 
another difference. Whereas the organizing, unifying principles 
of philosophy are, with the exception of pragmatism, in the realm 
of the meta-experiential, in the case of theology the unifying prin- 
ciple is some presupposition which determines social experience 2s 
a whole. In giving form and rational acceptability to its formula- 
tions, the theology of the schools has utilized dominant philosophies, 
but this process belongs to the second rather than to the original and 
creative stratum of the organizing process. A theological system 
as distinguished from its amplification has sprung from the same 
subconscious social mind as that from which has sprung political 
theory. Interplay between politics and theology is always to be 
noted, but neither is strictly the origin of the other. The parallel- 
ism between the two is due to their common origin. It is this 
fact that in part explains the survival in highly developed types of 
theology of those concepts which are fully intelligible only when 
they are historically valued as drawn from the experience of differ- 
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ent economic and political stages through which the people creating 
the theology have passed in its development." 

Such a fact is easily appreciated. Theology is essentially con- 
cerned with relations or situations in which man and God are both 
involved. But to describe relations men inevitably make use of 
relations already in experience. In religion men seek help; they 
justify that search by the use of those categories of social experi- 
ence in which help has already been found and its methods of 
operation organized. 

Such control exercised by the non-religious presuppositions of 
social experience over a theological system, whether it be simple or 
highly developed, is inevitable, since such a system is only one 
phase of a social mind. A philosophical treatment of religion and 
particularly a philosophy of religion are always apt to overlook this 
fact because of their tendency to deal with concepts abstracted from 
experience. But speaking strictly, there is no history of doctrine; 
there is only the history of men who hold doctrines. A “doctrinal 
man” is as impossible as an “economic man.”’ Theology has been 
even slower than political economy to recognize this fact, but as 
soon as the doctrine-making process is seen to be only one phase of 
an evolving civilization, its social aspect at once appears clear and 
the approach to theology is seen to be through history and sociology 
rather than through philosophy. Indeed, it may be said that when 
philosophy becomes dominant in theology the period of creative 
theology like the period of creative mythology has closed. 


II. THE ORGANIZING PRINCIPLE OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY THE SAME 
AS THAT OF CONTEMPORARY POLITICS 


1. The creative periods of theology have been those in which 
subconscious social presuppositions are becoming organizing 


*See the interesting but not always accurate discussion of Patten, The Social 
Basis of Religion. See also King, The Development of Religion, chaps. ix, x; Ames, 
The Psychology of Religious Experience, pp.113{. Andrew Lang, The Making of Religion, 
furnishes a corrective to some of the generalizations of those who minimize the meta- 
physical element of even primitive religions. It should never be forgotten that the- 
ology is only one phase of a religion, important as it is in determining the course of 
religious development. 

? Cf. my article, “The Evolution of Religion,” in American Journal of Theology, 
January, 1911. 
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principles of religious thought and experience as well as of political 
forms. For example, in Hebraic theology the periods of theological 
development were those also of political development. Yahweh- 
worship developed theologically always pari passu with the develop- 
ment of the Hebrew state. In the earlier stages Yahweh appears, 
not as a true monarch, but as the head of a clan. As Hebraic 
civilization developed he became the head of a tribal confederacy. 
As an incipient nationalism developed and particularly as the 
Hebrew people came under the influence of the more highly devel- 
oped monarchies of Babylonia and Assyria he became a monarch 
and his relations with the world were similar to those of the ancient 
oriental conqueror with his subjects and enemies." 

It would be a mistake to think that there was any deliberately 
reflective use of new political ideals in the systematizing of religion. 
While it is true that the religious teachers of the Hebrews never 
undertook to organize a scientifially complete system of religious 
instruction, their religious thinking was none the less within a 
theological schema. And this schema was essentially the same as 
was being developed in the region of politics. Theology and the 
ideals of the Hebrew state alike sprang from the experience of the 
people. The experience of one was the principles of the other 
because both alike expressed the developing dynamic social pre- 
suppositions. Jehovah dealt with his people as a monarch. He 
gave his law to Moses as Shamash gave his law to Hammurabi. 
The Day of Yahweh, which at the start was hardly more than a day 
of battle, became a day of judgment, in which Yahweh was the 
supreme judge of Hebrew and Gentile alike. As the monarch was 
bound by nothing except his own will to which he must ever be 
true, so Yahweh made promises the keeping of which was condi- 
tioned only upon the loyalty of his people. It was this transcen- 
dentalized politics which shaped Hebraic religious thinking and 
passed on to the later Christian theology. So far as philosophy 
emerged, as in the case of Philo, it was a means of adjusting the 
fundamental theological concept to the culture of the Greek world. 
And no matter how much Philo might speculate regarding the 


t For a detailed study of that struggle between civilizations which shaped Hebrew 
religious thought, see Wallis, Sociological Study of the Bible. 
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Logos or with what freedom he allegorized the history of his people, 
he never changed those underlying political concepts which con- 
stituted the schema of his national religion. Sovereignty and 
subjects, law and judgment, punishment and rehabilitation, these 
great rubrics which express the presuppositions controlling the 
highest social activity of the Hebrews, became the skeleton of 
their religious thought. 

2. Christianity considered theologically perpetuates this trans- 
cendental politics of the Hebrew. It springs genetically, however, 
not directly from the Hebraism of the Old Testament, but from the 
Judaism of New Testament times. Its principles are those of 
Hebraism re-expressed in the messianic hope. 

How far Christianity at its start was from being a philosophy 
appears not only from the teaching of Jesus but also from the 
expressed hostility of Paul to what he called “the wisdom of this 
world,” a hostility which was vigorously urged by such church 
fathers as Tertullian. The latter’s treatise The Prescription of 
Heretics is a plea for the supremacy of a dramatic theology as over 
against a philosophy. But neither Paul nor Tertullian was apart 
from other Christian writers. The theology to which they held 
was the limit within which philosophically minded Christians like 
Justin and Origen debated. This theology epitomized in regula 
fidei was nothing more nor less than a transcendentalized theory 
of that conception of government which was an unconscious but 
determinative presupposition of the entire social life of the ancient 
world. And its schema was the messianism which had been brought 
over from Judaism. 

Messianism undoubtedly had deep roots which must be traced 
back into the hopes and mythologies of ancient nations, particu- 
larly those of Babylonia and Persia, whose civilizations had 
affected Judaism. But there is no chief root that does not finally 
end in social practice. However great or, as it seems to me more 
probable, however slight may have been the réle of the Gilgamesh 
epic in Jewish messianism, it is colored by the political habits of the 
age in which it arose. Similarly in the case of the influence of the 
Persian religion. Whatever may have been the relative importance 
of the reciprocal influence of Mazdaism and Hebraism, the outcome 
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in either case was a religious hope that involved transcendental 
politics. 

The Jewish messianic hope passed through two stages both 
formally political. In the first the Jews believed that Yahweh 
would re-establish through ordinary methods the Jewish state as 
supreme over all its enemies; and in the second they hoped that 
the same triumphant nation would be established, not in the ordi- 
nary course of history, but by the miraculous intervention of God 
through his Anointed. Messianism is as truly political in its 
transcendental as in its politico-revolutionary stage. A sovereign 
God who seeks to establish his kingdom by the conquest of the rival 
kingdom of Satan; a vice-gerent through whom the divine sovereign 
works and who is to conquer the hostile kingdom and establish the 
kingdom of God in which the law of God is to be established; a new 
age in which God is to be the supreme sovereign and his people 
supremely blessed while the arch-antagonist is bound and punished 
with his followers; a day of judgment in which the triumphant king 
metes out the fate of all mankind in accordance with its loyalty 
or disloyalty: these are the fundamental elements of the program 
of messianism. The resurrection simply assured the disposition 
of all mankind in the final world-order. It requires no argument 
to show that this schema is fundamental to Christian theology, 
and that it is indeed the organizing principle of theology as it 
subsequently was developed in the western world and less imper- 
fectly in the Greek church. Whatever else philosophy may have 
accomplished in the development of doctrine, it has never obscured 
these fundamental rubrics which were carried over into religion 
from the social presuppositions on which the ancient civilization 
was ultimately based. Indeed Christian theology as an organized 
system might be described as a political dramatic scenario in which 
the future and present relations of men and God are set forthin 
terms drawn from the political experience of the Jewish people." 

3. At two points this schema is modified in the New Testament 
and by later writers by the addition of non-political elements which 


t A striking use of the strict political concept to prove polytheism is quoted by 
Harnack, Expansion of Christianity, I, 37 n., from Macarius Magnes, iv. 20. A god, 
Porphyry insists, if he is to be a monarch must rule over subjects of his own genus. 
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are really the most essential in Christianity. There is first the spir- 
itual experience of the Christian. This is in turn twofold. Those 
phenomena which are called in the New Testament the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost have never been thoroughly worked into orthodoxy 
and have always been emphasized among groups (e.g., the Mon- 
tanists) who have been to a considerable degree regarded as 
heretical. The reason is very plain. The general schema of 
historical orthodoxy is transcendental politics redefined by the use 
of other elements of social experience and rationalized in detail by 
current philosophy. In such a schema there is no room for mysti- 
cism. That must always be extra-orthodox. 

Yet the second sort of spiritual experience, the actual transfor- 
mation of the believer by God, has always been emphasized by 
theology. In Greek Christianity this element played a very large 
role. We see it in the “recapitulation” by Jesus, so attractive to 
Irenaeus, and even more in the conception of salvation as the theiz- 
ing of human nature into incorruption. At one time it even bade 
fair to become the organizing principle for an entire system. But 
the development of Greek theology was arrested in its christologi- 
cal epoch, and western theology became so far committed to a 
forensic outline of teaching, that the saving transformation of the 
believer was attached to the idea of the church and its sacraments 
instead of being allowed to organize Christian teaching into a vital 
system. Yet it has always persisted in western theology as a sort 
of parallel orthodoxy. If it instead of the messianic drama had 
become really central in orthodoxy, doctrinal development would 
have been far more vital and less authoritative. In modern 
theology this spiritual and vital element is assuming a new impor- 
tance and constitutes one of the great constructive principles for a 
theology which shall be more in accord with the presuppositions 
of modern social life so radically different from those expressed in 
absolute monarchy. Completely outside of the inherited messi- 
anic drama, it is essential Christianity itself. 

A second element, too little used by orthodoxy because it also 
lies outside of the politico-religious drama of messianism, is the 
experience of Jesus himself. All theologians, it is true, have 
generalized this element of historical Christianity in the same 
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proportion as they have not been dominated by the transcendental 
politics of messianism but the really personal life and significance 
of Jesus have lain outside of the norm of doctrinal development. 
Indeed, Christology has never been whole-heartedly interested in 
Jesus, even though it has devoted itself to his natures and person. 
The reason is simple: in the messianic schema the Christ is essen- 
tially functional. He must perform the work of God’s vice-gerent. 
For such an office his earthly life was of small significance. Even 
his resurrection, which, if once accepted as historical, has a meaning 
wholly independent of the messianic argument, has been made 
contributory to the proof of his divine office. The chief interest 
in the anti-Arian movement out of which orthodoxy rose lay in the 
desire for assurance that the Savior was divine. The ethical 
implications in the belief were all but overlooked. 

Yet in the actual experiences of the historical Jesus with their 
wealth of religious and moral appeal, there was overlooked another 
organizing principle which modern theology recognizes, but to 
which historical orthodoxy was blind because such experiences were 
not readily systematized in the messianic-drama theology. 

The reason that the messianic drama became the vertebral 
column, so to speak, of Christian doctrine is not far to seek. It 
is primitive Christianity itself, minus only these experimental 
elements. The New Testament and other early Christian litera- 
ture make it plain that the conquest of Christianity was due 
primarily to an enthusiasm born of the belief that the entire 
messianic program was to be immediately fulfilled and that those 
who accepted Jesus in his messianic capacity would participate in 
the joys of the literal kingdom which he was to establish. The 
beliefs with which Christianity started on its conquest of the Roman 
Empire were utterly foreign to philosophy and were as dramatic as 
the social experience in which the early Christians shared. Recall 
only the impassioned hopes and arguments of Ignatius. To think 
of Christianity as originally an ethical, sociological, or philosophical 
movement is to misinterpret it completely. The elements of its 
hope were concrete and their unity was the unity of a drama. 
Therein was Christian theology in outline." 

« Cf. Augustine’s treatise on The Faith and the Creed. This fact emerged wherever 


orthodoxy came into sharp contrast with philosophy. Thus Origen Ag. Celsus i. 7: 
“Who is ignorant of the statement that Jesus was born of a virgin, and that he was 
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4. The philosophizing of theologians never destroyed these 
fundamental elements. By the middle of the second century, how- 
ever, this messianic expectation had ceased to be concrete and had 
become transcendental. True, there were those like the Montanists 
who fought against this transformation and sought to maintain the 
messianic drama-theology in full literalism. But so strong had 
become the tendency to revalue the messianic program as a philos- 
ophy that this more primitive type of Christianity was repeatedly 
relegated to the limbo of heresy. Notwithstanding the contribu- 
tions made by Tertullian to Christian doctrine and vocabulary, the 
line of theological development runs not through him, but through 
that remarkable group of Alexandrians who made regula fidei the 
basis of a new philosophy by synthesizing the messianic drama with 
Hellenistic culture." 

This transition can be observed primarily in two particulars. 
(1) With the disappearance of the hope that the heavenly kingdom 
would be immediately established, the Christian teachers passed 
from the heralding to the rationalizing of their message of deliver- 
ance. At once they became involved in disputes with representa- 
tives of contemporary philosophies, ali of them profoundly inter- 
ested in cosmological speculations. 

We have so little first-hand knowledge of men like Marcion 
that it is unsafe to speculate as to what Christianity might have 
become had the church leaders not stood manfully by the messianic 
outline, but it can hardly be doubted that the new religion would 
have been lost in the swarming gnostic sects. The line of defense 
as laid down by Tertullian was simplicity itself. “Away with all 
attempts to produce a mottled Christianity of Stoic, Platonic, and 
dialectic composition! We want no curious disputation after 
possessing Christ Jesus, no inquisition after enjoying the gospel! 
With our faith, we desire no further belief. For this is our palmary 


crucified and that his resurrection is an article of faith among many, that a general 
judgment is announced to come, in which the wicked are to be punished according to 
their deserts, and the righteous to be duly rewarded.” 


tIn a way the beginning of this recasting of the gospel may be seen in the later 
Pauline literature, in which the apologetic against heresy led to the ascription to Jesus 
of a cosmic significance which included whatever truth may have been conceded to the 
views opposed. 
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faith, that there is nothing which we ought to believe besides.” 
Tertullian’s final appeal is to regula fidei, which is the very quintes- 
sence of an unphilosophical, dramatic summary of Christian 
messianism. 

(2) But the Alexandrine teachers chose quite another method. 
With them regula fidei was final, but it was also defensible philo- 
sophically. Accordingly, for centuries the defense proceeded in 
the way of giving the Messiah a cosmological value. Materials 
for such redefinition lay close at hand in the New Testament terms, 
Son of God and Logos. 

In the New Testament usage, the term Son of God was simply 
a synonym for Messiah and the Pauline usage by no means served 
to modify the politico-dramatic expectation of messianism. In the 
hands of the Alexandrine theologians, however, it passed from the 
social presuppositions of politics to the even more universal pre- 
supposition of generation. A study of Justin Martyr and Origen 
will enable one to trace this clearly. Instead of the conquering 
king we have the incarnate God foretold by the prophets; and this 
doctrine of incarnation which played practically no réle whatever 
in Paulinism becomes a central feature of the new interpretation of 
regula fidei. But the transition from the political to the parental- 
filial presupposition may be seen even before Justin in the struggles 
of Docetism to reach a rational Christology. Indeed, the dangers 
inherent in this heresy appear in the Johannine epistles, where a 
test of genuine Christian belief is to be seen in the assertion that 
the Christ has come in the flesh. The question under discussion 
did not concern the Godhead but the historical person Jesus. How 
could the Son of God be genuinely human? The source of the 
difficulty in accepting the Hebraic conception of unction is doubt- 
less to be found in the fact that Christianity had passed from the 
Jewish people where messianism in its full content was a religious 
presupposition, to the gentile world in which the possibility of 
incarnation through divine generation was a universally accepted 
presupposition. But even here it will be observed that the transi- 
tion is from one social presupposition to another—from politics 
to paternity. 


t Presc. Haer. vii. 
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A more genuinely philosophical concept appears in the Logos. 
The most significant transition in the history of Christology 
occurred when the Logos of cosmological significance was identified 
with the begotten Son of God, and the new conception was injected 
into the old messianic formula of regula fidei. The Logos then with 
Justin became the revealer of a new and sacred philosophy. 

This tendency to elevate concrete dramatic expectation into a 
transcendental, philosophical formula reached its culmination 
when the contest over the sonship of the Logos passed from the 
realm of history into the realm of the metaphysics of the God- 
head and the center of interest in the Son became not Jesus but 
the second person of a trinity. Just as the kingdom of God ceased 
to become a definite social order upon the earth and became a 
transcendental heaven, did the doctrine of divine sonship pass 
from the stage of history into the stage of metaphysics. But again 
the mold in which the new doctrine was shaped was not in itself 
metaphysical but one of social experience. The great discussion 
of the century that culminated in the Council of Nicea centered 
about two terms, “eternal generation”’ and persona. We are 
accustomed to overlook this fact because so much attention came 
to be centered upon the metaphysical term “consubstantial”’; 
but consubstantiability was only a marker for the genuine content 
expressed by the sonship of the Logos through eternal generation 
rather than creation. And as any fair study of Athanasius will 
show, it is the expression ‘begotten, not made” which is the real 
heart of the Nicene Creed. Consubstantiability was simply a 
dangerous metaphysical concept blurred by Latin philistinism, 
used as a shibboleth against Arianism to protect the content of 
“eternal generation.’”” The organon, so to speak, by which 
“eternal generation”’ was rationalized was the legal term suggested 
by the lawyer Tertullian, persona. While it is true that in the 
entire trinitarian controversy the tendency was toward abstrac- 
tion, it is beyond question that the final decision of the Nicene 
Council was regarded not as a completely metaphysical, but rather 
as a dramatic and symbolic expression. The opposition which 
Athanasius felt to the word “‘consubstantial” was largely due to 
his fear lest the word should involve Christian theology in meta- 
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physical heresies. What he and his party desired was the mainte- 
nance of the actual relationship which the figure “eternal genera- 
tion’’ expressed. The appropriation of persona, a term so essential 
to Roman law, was due to the fact that it connoted something that 
gave the theological truth a universalized social, i.e., forensic 
connotation. However metaphysical the language of the dispu- 
tants in the Arian controversy, the synthetic rather than the defini- 
tive force of the term appears from the well-known expression of 
Augustine to the effect that the word is persona used to express a 
fact which really transcends formal definition.’ 

But while thus the messianic term Christ lost much of its 
original content and became metaphysical, the entire schema of the 
Christian hope remained unchanged. The philosophizing of 
ecumenical Christianity never affected the dramatic program 
contained in the old Roman symbol and even its metaphysical 
Trinitarianism was itself determined by the analogies of social 
experience. The ecumenical creeds never passed beyond the relation 
of the Son to the Father except as regards the person of Jesus and, 
somewhat incidentally, in the matter of the procession of the Holy 
Ghost, and never attempted to reorganize the messianic program as 
a whole. 


III. LATIN ORTHODOXY AS DETERMINED BY SOCIAL EXPERIENCE 


When one passes from ecumenical to Latin theology the domi- 
nance of the original messianic program is at once apparent. 
Whereas the Greeks with their constitutional inability to organize 
politically turned to the concept of salvation as a gaining of immor- 
tality, the Latin world with its passion for administration and law 
undertook to develop the governmental presuppositions which 
lay back of the primitive Christian hope. Indeed the history of 
doctrinal development in the western world might be described 
as the construction of a theology on the basis of transcendental 
politics. Theology thus advanced parallel with the development 
of the church as an institution. As the Christian community 
ceased to be simply the group of those who were the expectant 
citizens of the kingdom which was to be established and became a 


* On the Trinity, v. 9. 
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religious empire constructed in accordance with the precedents 
of the Roman Empire, so Christian theology become the theory 
of a transcendental state whose sovereign was God." 

The course of this transformation involved the gradual formu- 
lation of Christian doctrines whose organizing principles were 
the dominant presuppositions on which society at different times 
itself was organized. 

1. So far as the doctrine of God was concerned, the organizing 
principle was confessedly that of monarchy. 

(1) The Christian God was first of all the universal creator.? 
The struggle with Gnosticism had settled this beyond a peradven- 
ture, but the doctrine of God as related to humanity reflects the de- 
velopment of the social mind from which also sprang political theory. 
With Augustine the absolute sovereignty of God became the central 
element of the theology because of his struggle with Pelagianism, 
but the real distinction between the Pelagian and the Augustinian 
was not in the struggle between foreordination and the free will. 
It is rather to be seen in Augustine’s City of God in which the entire 
Christian dispensation is definitely cast in the political mold. 
This unmodified absolute monarchy of God was the starting-point 
of all theological discussions throughout the Roman Catholic 
church and thence passed over into the Protestant Augustinianism 
of Luther and Calvin. 

(2) The first modifications of this monarchical presupposition 
are to be found, not in Pelagianism, which rested fundamentally 
on philosophical and ethical bases, but in the political revolutions 
which caused the break-up of the Holy Roman Empire and the 
rise of constitutional government. A difficulty is here, of course, 
apparent. Constitutional monarchy makes a very ineffective 
medium for the exposition of the supremacy of God, for religion 
instinctively refuses to worship a God who is in any sense limited 
in the exercise of his power by the will of his subjects. Yet in Deism 


* The beginning of this process may be seen in the Apologists’ insistence that 
the Christians were a “third race,’”’ the Gentiles and Jews being the other two. 

2 Yet even here God was spoken of as giving laws for the administration of the 
universe. Cf. Origen Ag. Celsus i. 18. Believers were his subjects, Origen 
De Principiis i. 6. For the development of this twofold position in scholasticism see 
in general, Taylor, Mediaeval Mind, II, 275 f. 
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the divine government is in a way constitutionalized. It is a 
striking fact that Deism arose in England practically at the same 
time that the English people, after revolting against the absolute 
sovereignty of the Stuarts and the constitutional anomaly of 
Cromwell, drew up the Bill of Rights and developed the politics 
of the seventeenth century. Deism sprang from the same social 
mind that gave rise to the political theories of Locke. Just as an 
English monarch was stripped of his absolute sovereignty and 
removed from the control of the state which was thereafter to be 
self-directing in terms of its own law, did Deism undertake to 
remove God from immediate control of the universe and permit 
the universe to take over its own self-direction. This is not to 
say that Deism was necessarily the product of the new political 
theory, but rather to say that both alike expressed the same develop- 
ing presupposition dominating the social! mind. The fact that 
Deism did not have anything more than a derived influence on the 
continent of Europe is doubtless due to the fact that in contempo- 
rary France absolute monarchy still remained the dominant social 
presupposition while in other continental countries the political 
development had hardly begun. 

(3) A still further development of the idea of God is to be 
seen at the end of the period of revolution. If there is anything 
characteristic of the latter half of the eighteenth century it is the 
rise of the people against the hereditary and autocratic privilege 
of the monarchy and nobility. This spirit of revolution may be 
traced in all the French writers who carried on to further complete- 
ness the social-political theories of England. The Encyclopedists, 
Voltaire and Rousseau, are outstanding illustrations of the new 
social mind which believed in the rights of the people as over against 
the governing classes. But this development of belief in natural 
rights within the region of politics is no more pronounced than the 
contemporaneous development of the doctrine of the natural rights 
of humanity as over against a sovereign God. Deism was an 
untenable position religiously, but revolution in behalf of oppressed 
individuals found a natural expression in theology on the one side 
in the Methodist movement, and on the other in the rise of Uni- 
tarianism. 
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The former of these two noteworthy movements was not really 
theological except as it favored Arminianism of an unpolemical type. 
The situation was far different in the case of the second. The Uni- 
tarian movement was not fundamentally christological although 
it was drawn into christological discussion. It was something 
more radical. It was the religious correlate of the rise of popular 
sovereignty. Asthe masses of America, France, the Lowlands, and 
even Prussia undertook to demonstrate their rights as men over 
against an autocracy of privilege, so did the Unitarians undertake 
to set forth the rights of a proletarian humanity as over against 
the sovereign God. Though, because of a variety of causes, it 
never became a widespread religious movement, none the less its 
influence has been felt wherever the presupposition of social activity 
is individualistic and democratic. And with the spread of democ- 
racy as the presupposition of social activity, the need of recasting 
the doctrine of God has become increasingly apparent." 

An illustration of this fact is to be seen in the development 
of the federal theology. This theology not only involves the theory 
of contracts which became such a favorite and dominating con- 
ception of early modern political theory, but also the newer political 

*In this connection it is pertinent to recall that in the development of Roman 
Catholicism there was a reproduction of the general juridical aspects of the Empire. 
Roman law reappears in Canon law, not merely in the sense that the details of Canon 
law are so frequently the readjustments of the imperial formulas but also in what 
might be called its basal philosophy. Christianity in fact gradually became a new 
sort of legal system, not only in the sense that it developed an ethical legalism, but also 
in that its entire theological system reproduced legal ideals. Thus Origen says: “We 
admit that we teach those men to believe without reasons who are unable to abandon 
all other employments, and give themselves to an examination of arguments’’ (Ag. 
Celsus i. 10); “The union of Christians does not rest on reason or on a reason but on 
divine energeia shown in prophets who foretold Christ” (Ag. Celsus iii. 14). (Cf. 
also Ag. Celsus i. 2.) But the authoritative concept was more distinct than this. The 
Christians come to be regarded as a third nation as over against the Jews and the 
Gentiles. (Origen Ag. Celsus iii. 8 may be regarded as a typical usage.) As this pcint 
of view developed in the Middle Ages there emerged the conception of the Bible as the 
jus gentium of theology. (Taylor, Mediaeval Mind, II, 268.) In this way the Scrip- 
tures became a fundamental basis of all theology occupying the same relationship to 
the Canon law and the various ecclesiastical statutes that the jus genlium or lex 
naturalis occupied to the systems of imperial codes. (Gierke, Mediaeval Political 
Theories, p. 172, describes lex naturalis as a truly promuigated law.) It of course goes 
without saying that the Canon law gave new meaning to the terms of Roman law in 
the interests of theological system. 
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theories of representation. It is only what we should expect when 
we see this doctrine developing in those nations where representa- 
tive government was similarly developing. The federal headship 
of Adam is not to be found in the theologies of countries where the 
monarchical and feudal conceptions remained in force. Cocceius, 
who may fairly be said to have introduced the representative 
principle into the theology, was thus utilizing a principle which 
was developing in the Calvinistic states in which alone representa- 
tive government triumphed. The fact that it was proposed but 
vehemently rejected in the Council of Trent is a commentary on the 
difference in social presuppositions of theology historically under- 
stood. The Roman Catholic church has always clung to the abso- 
lute monarchical conception as a presupposition of its theology and 
administration. Thus again politics and theologies seem to spring 
from identical social minds. 

2. Any discussion of a systematized doctrine of sin properly 
starts with Augustine. The Greek Fathers were not concerned 
with the guilt in sin, but rather with the corruption in the human 
nature which was to be overcome by the giving of immortality. 
In the case of Augustine we find this idea of corruption very defi- 
nitely identified with concupiscence. But he is not content to 
leave sin in what might be called its quasi-biological definition. 
He carried it over and emphasized the element of forensic guilt 
which was in addition to such corruption. It is to be noticed that 
neither of these conceptions is strictly philosophical. In fact the 
motive and the chief effort of his discussion is the taking of sin out 
from the philosophical region into which the Pelagians would carry 
it, just as truly as out from the cosmological field into which the 
Manicheans placed it. That he was affected by the latter is of 
course obvious, but his systematic treatment of sin is steadily in 
terms of forensic conception. 

Such a conception became dominant in Augustinian theology 
of a later date, a fact by no means surprising when it is recalled 
that so many of the creative theologians, among them Calvin, 
were trained as lawyers. In fact the whole conception of guilt as 
over against the corruption of nature is evidently forensic and 
characteristically western. Nor did this conception presuppose 
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general juridical habits alone. It is at least a fair question whether 
the conception of the corruption of nature so disagreeably argued 
by Augustine and so subtly elaborated by his successors would have 
been intelligible to a civilization unaccustomed to such a political 
conception as the taint of blood in the case of traitors and the more 
primitive but persistent legal conception that the individual shared 
in the guilt of his tribe or family. Doubtless one of the reasons 
which led to the modification of the doctrine of original sin lay in the 
rise of new political practices. 

3. When we pass to the doctrine of justification we enter an 
admittedly forensic field. Attempts, it is true, have been made 
of late years to show that S:aréw means ‘“‘to make righteous,” 
but such a view is exegetically impossible. Justification means 
nothing more or less than acquittal. God as the king either 
directly or through his Messiah remits the penalty (as distinct from 
the consequences) of sin which was due to the sinner. It is this 
point of view that the Protestant theologies sharply emphasized 
although it lies beneath the teaching of the Roman Catholic church. 
Justification as a forensic act is not one of experience and as the 
argument of Paul in Galatians plainly shows was a status which 
could not be complete until the final judgment. In the meantime 
those who had faith could rest assured of the certainty of acquittal 
before the bar of Christ because of their experience of the Spirit. 
Protestantism in its sharp distinction between justification and 
sanctification has served to make the forensic quality of the term 
increasingly distinct. That it is thus an extension of social experi- 
ence must appear without further argument. 

4. The history of the doctrine of the atonement exhibits more 
perfectly than that of any other the immediate influence of social 
experience on itself, doubtless because neither ecumenical nor 
Latin Christianity has formulated the significance of the death of 
Christ in any fashion comparable with trinitarian and christological 
orthodoxy. 

(rt) In the ancient church two social customs influenced the 
shaping-up of the doctrinal significance of the death of Christ, those 
of sacrifice and of ransom. 

The use of sacrifice as a means of valuing the death of Christ 
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is evident in the New Testament. The reason for this is simple. 
The entire religious world was accustomed to feel the act of recon- 
ciliation completed only upon the offering of a sacrificial gift. 
Whatever may have been the origin of sacrifice, in New Testament 
times it had become thoroughly conventionalized as a custom 
concerning the utility of which there was no more doubt than of 
any other universal practice. Pagan and Jew alike sacrificed. In 
the new Christian religion no sacrifice was offered; and this fact, 
especially when Christianity passed beyond the limits of the Jewish 
Temple worship, must have given rise to serious questioning both 
explicit and implicit. The neglect of a universal custom would force 
the Christian, with his confidence in his reconciliation with a God 
who had previously threatened punishment, to query whether such 
reconciliation could have been accomplished without any sacrifice. 
The reply which the New Testament writers gave to such a question 
was very simple. Christ was a sacrifice, but offered not by men 
but by God.’ Such a use of the historic death of Christ would 
have been quite as intelligible to the Gentile as to the Jew. Paul, 
Peter, and John use mostly the generic concept but sometimes 
the specific, the Passover. None of the New Testament writers, 
however, found it necessary to elaborate this view. The mere 
application of the entire sacrificial concept to the death of Christ 
could make real to a world actually practicing sacrifice the signifi- 
cance of an already experienced union of God. Like every sac- 
rificial gift, it brought the assurance that reconciliation with God 
was complete. 

What is true of the New Testament writers is true also of those 
subsequent writers who lived in a period when sacrifice was a com- 
mon social practice. They never systematized, explained, or 
expanded it. There was no need. They had simply to use it as 
an interpretative medium, intelligible and effective in a world 
accustomed to a sacrifice.2_ It was only when sacrifice ceased that 

*Rom. 3: 23-25. Cf. I John 2: 1-2. 

? See, for instance, Ep. Barnabas, chaps. 5, 7, 8, 12. Similarly Ignatius refers to 
the blood of Christ and of God. But generally in the Apostolic Fathers the suffer- 
ings of Christ are used rather as an encouragement to suffer in behalf of the faith. In 
almost every case his death is mentioned, asin Paul, in close reference to his resurrection, 
Reference to cleansing by the blood, e.g., Justin J A pol., chap. 32, and elsewhere, 
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the sacrificial aspect of the death of Christ was developed through 
the sacraments into more complete dogmatic significance. 

The second social practice by which the significance of the 
death of Christ is set forth is that of ransom.? At the first this 
figure was used without elaboration in the sense of the cost of the 
messianic vocation. The death of Christ in behalf of his kingdom 
is set forth as similar to the sufferings of some king in behalf of his 
subjects.2 But the figure was too suggestive to be left unde- 
veloped. But to whom was the ransom paid? Not to God,3 who 
had sent his son, but, naturally,toSatan.4 This conception so long- 
lived in patristic thought was simply an appropriation of a custom 
common throughout all undeveloped civilizations of restoring 
captives to their friends in return for some payment. As the race, 
or the saints, as the case might be, were held in captivity by Satan, 
they were purchased from him by Christ, who through his death 
entered into the lower regions, surrendering himself to Satan in order 
that certain persons might be set free and pass into heaven. The 
escape of Jesus himself from such a surrender naturally attracted 
the homiletic attention of the later writers and this conception was 
developed into a thoroughly unethical pronouncement. God was 
described as having used the humanity of Jesus as a sort of bait 
are not infrequent but it is an open question whether such references are not rather 
akin to the mysteries than to sacrifice in the Jewish sense of the term. Cf. Justin 
I Apol., chap. 61: “This washing, baptism, is called illumination because they who 
learned these things are illuminated in their understanding and in the name of Jesus 
eo ee He who is illuminated is washed.” See also Dial. Trypho, chap. 13. 
In this latter work Justin naturally finds the forecast of the sufferings of Christ in the 
various sacrificial practices of the Hebrews, e.g., chaps. 41, 43, 44, 54. Justin goes 
somewhat farther than other writers in his view that Christ vicariously bore a curse 
in behalf of the human family (chaps. 95, 96), but it is not the curse of God but of 
the Jews. 

™ Matt. 20: 28. 

* Clement, chap. 55: “Many kings and princes, in times of pestilence, when they 
had been instructed by an oracle, have given themselves up to death, in order that by 
their own blood they might deliver their fellow-citizens.”’ 

3 See the noble passages in Ep. Diognetus, chap. 7; and Irenaeus Adv. Haer. 
vii. 1. 

4 The first clear expression of this theory is in Origen Com. Rom. ii. 13.4. Thereis 
no need in this connection to discuss the interesting view of “recapitulation” set forth 
by Irenaeus, although in a complete history of the doctrine of the atonement it would 
deserve careful consideration. 
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by which Satan was caught on the hook of Christ’s divinity. It 
is not to our purpose to discuss this matter in detail, but simply to 
call attention to the fact that these two modes of interpreting the 
death of Christ were carried over from the social practice of the 
time and involved the presuppositions on which that practice 
rested. That there were other conceptions of the death of Christ 
in which the term “satisfaction” was incidentally used is true, but 
even in such cases it was not a “satisfaction’’ to God’s honor or 
justice in the sense later given the term. And here again Tertul- 
lian, probably the originator of the expression, was utilizing the 
practices of law. 

(2) It was approximately a thousand years before the death 
of Christ found a real place in the system of Christian thought. 
At that time it was introduced by Anselm in his famous work Cur 
Deus Homo. Even a cursory reading of that book shows how far 
the explanation involves the dominant concepts of feudalism. The 
death of Christ according to Anselm is not punitive but was the 
means by which humanity and God co-operated in the incarnation 
to render satisfaction to the ‘‘honor” of God which had been 
violated by the sin of humanity. Whether or not this conception 
was born of Germanic or Roman or, as seems on the whole probable, 
was a combination of the two elements, it is of a piece with the 
practice of the Middle Ages. Only from such a point of view is it 
intelligible. The student of feudalism, however, finds no difficulty 
in the general philosophy of the theory. God’s relations to the 
world are those of a feudal lord to his vassals and subjects, and 
their relation to him is similarly considered as a part of a trans- 
cendental feudal system. 

(3) The theory of the atonement held by the reformers involves 
a change parallel to that which occurred in the political history of 
the day. Strictly feudal ideas have been replaced by the claims 
of punitive justice. The change that came over the mediaeval 
mind as it became modern found an early expression in the right of 
those in authority to exercise vengeance in the name of justice. 
The death of Christ by the reformers is not conceived of as render- 
ing satisfaction to God’s “honor” but it becomes strictly penal. 

So, e.g., Gregory the Great and Gregory of Nyssa distinctly specify God’s deceit 
in the transaction. 
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His punitive suffering makes it possible for the love of God to 
express itself without giving up the divine necessity of punishment. 
This fundamental conception varied with different writers, some- 
times reaching the extreme form of a commercial substitution of a 


punishment borne by Christ mathematically equivalent to those 
sufferings which otherwise would have been borne by those who 
had committed sin. This commercial conception was particularly 
natural in an age which was feeling the great expansion of commerce, 
which developed with the discovery of the western world. The 
God of the theologians found his analogy in the relentless monarchs 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries who could carry on 
wars of religion in Europe and a conquest of Peru and Mexico on 
the western continent. 

(4) With Grotius this conception of God seemed to be impossible, 
and that great lawyer did for the doctrine of the atonement what 
he was at the same time doing for international law. Just as he 
expressed in the latter the growing conviction that law needed to be 
set forth in all its sovereignty wholly apart from the peculiar insti- 
tutions or persons by whom it was enforced, did he express in the 
doctrine of the atonement the belief that the divine law needed to 
be vindicated. 

(5) Alongside of this development there grew up the doctrine 
of the atonement which was based upon the religious practice of 
penance of the secondary Christianity which can be traced from 
the third century. According to such a view men may acquire 
merit by undergoing certain discomforts. It was an easy step, 
therefore, to extend the idea of merit already intimately ingrained 
in the social practice of the church to the work of Christ. His 
merit like that of the saints was transferable to his followers either 
directly through faith as in Protestantism or indirectly through the 
church as in Roman Catholicism. 

(6) Since the days of the Reformation the satisfaction of God’s 
justice or the vindication of his law has been the prevailing mode 
of interpreting the death of Christ, but as the ethical sense of 
humanity has developed, they have been felt to be by many 
insufficient. To such persons the character of God which they 


* This reaction appears as early as Abelard, but earlier writers approximated his 
“moral influence” point of view. 
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implied seemed inferior to the ideals which were demanded of men 
in their ordinary relations with each other. In consequence of this, 
among other causes, the theory of the atonement has become that 
of the social ethics which has been steadily working in the western 
world. As punishment has been conceived of increasingly as 
reformatory quite as much as punitive and as our whole penal 
system has minimized vengeance in the name of justice, so has the 
doctrine of the atonement passed to that of moral example and the 
revelation of the love and nature of God. 

It is evident from this sketch of the six different types of the 
atonement that no one of them is, strictly speaking, philosophical, 
but that each is an extension of some definite presupposition govern- 
ing social practice. Neither sacrifice, ransom, satisfaction of 
“honor,” satisfaction of justice, vindication of the majesty of law, 
transfer of acquired merit, nor the vicarious suffering enforced by 
social solidarity makes the doctrine of the atonement a philosophical 
matter, and each one has been outgrown and abandoned by those 
who have come under the control of newer presuppositions which 
have governed social action. 


IV. WHY THEOLOGY HAS NOT DEVELOPED PARALLEL WITH THE 
PRESUPPOSITIONS OF SOCIAL EXPERIENCE 


While thus the influence of the presuppositions of social experi- 
ence is to be traced in the development of doctrinal systems, it is 
also true that there has been no such complete parallelism in the 
development of theology and social institutions as might be 
expected. Theologies have not always been orthodox, but they 
have seldom reached wide acceptance when diverging widely. 
Furthermore, periods of intellectual and political progress have 
always been marked by distrust as well as transformation of 
theological systems. 

The reason for these discrepancies between the logical and the 
actual relation of theology to the social mind are not far to seek. 

1. In the first place, theology has always been checked in its 
response to the creative social forces by a tendency to become a 
philosophy. The history of theology on the one side may be 
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described as a struggle between these dramatic conceptions in which 
men have endeavored to make real to themselves the significance 
of their religious beliefs, and philosophy. Such a conflict was 
inevitable from the fact already noted that philosophy is both 
the product of the same social experience as theological thought, 
and at the same time is a phase of that social mind with which 
theology has to reckon. In its earlier stages theology was forced 
into conflict with systems of thought which undertook to organize 
Christianity in terms of some cosmological or metaphysical 
principle. Especially was this true in the case of the great contest 
lasting for centuries between Catholicism and Gnosticism. The 
gnostic movement, strictly speaking, was not theological. Com- 
bining the cosmological idea of emanation and the theosophical 
idea of dualism, it undertook to embody in itself such elements of 
the New Testament as it could. Its success was great and there 
resulted what might fairly be called a rival religion which was 
Christian only in the sense that it embodied certain elements of 
Christianity in a synthetic philosophical schema covering all phases 
of human thought. 

In their struggle with this rival the Christian thinkers, as has 
already been pointed out, strove to do two things: first, to maintain 
the supremacy of the messianic schema which was involved in the 
baptismal symbol and regula fidei; and second, to show forth the 
philosophical significance of such doctrines as were in process of 
formulation. That Catholicism conquered was due to many causes, 
but doubtless as much as any to the fact that although cosmological 
significance was given to Christ reconceived as Logos, the second 
person of the Trinity, the Catholic scheme of doctrine was not sub- 
jected to that world-view which was the basis of the gnostic teach- 
ing. On one side Catholicism protected itself by the criticism of 
the extravagant ideas of Gnosticism, and on the other side by the 
appeal to that which had been “always, everywhere and by all” 
believed. This latter appeal was of course not an answer to the 
claim of Gnosticism to be the true philosophy of religion, but it did 
succeed in making clear that Gnosticism was not the Christianity 
which was contained in the New Testament. Furthermore in 
refusing to answer philosophical objections to Christianity by 
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philosophical arguments and by concentrating attention upon its 
strictly theological elements, Catholicism accomplished two 
things: it preserved the theological elements which it had inherited; 
and it repudiated the modernist’s position of theology as of neces- 
sity adapting itself to current modes of thought at the expense of 
its own criteria. 

Viewed in the retrospect it would appear that theology, from 
the third century, was in danger of sharing the same fate which 
philosophy had brought upon mythology. That such is not the 
case is not only due to the refusal already noted on the part of the 
Christian apologists to debate the fundamental schema of Chris- 
tianity, but it was also due to the fact that when philosophy entered 
into Christianity it came as a defender rather than as an opponent. 
Justin, it is true, emphasized the philosophy of the revealed Logos, 
but the great theologians who followed him never swerved in their 
loyalty to the “principles,” as Origen would call them, of the rule 
of faith. They saw in philosophy the means of making more 
tenable those theological positions which were inherited from 
Scripture rather than from philosophy. Their example has been 
followed by the theologians since their day and in consequence, 
no matter how dependent orthodoxy may have been upon philos- 
ophy in its intellectual appeal and in its method of developing 
individual doctrines, it has never allowed philosophy to replace 
the creeds. It has been inevitable, therefore, that in the same 
proportion as a philosophy has become identified with the strictly 
theological elements of a church system, the two should have 
been carried along together. A striking illustration of that is 
Thomas Aquinas, whose christianized Aristotelianism thoroughly 
identified philosophical method and point of view with theological 
positions. The current struggle of the Roman Curia with modern- 
ism is an illustration of how a theology which has grown rigid 
through the dogmatizing of philosophical concepts fails to respond 
to the new presuppositions which condition the evolution of social 
experience and philosophy itself. But similar illustrations could be 
drawn from Lutheranism and Calvinism. Each of these great 
systems has suffered a hardening of the arteries of theology because 
of the introduction into it of philosophical concepts transformed 
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into orthodoxy by ecclesiastical and political authority. In con- 
sequence neither system responds readily to the modern mind. 

2. Thus we are brought to the second reason for the failure of 
theology to develop pari passu with social evolution. The philoso- 
phizing of theology might have been to a considerable extent rec- 
tified in the course of the development of Christianity had it not 
been rendered static by being transformed into orthodoxy. 

A student of church history does not need to be told how this 
process proceeded. Generally speaking, it may be said to have 
begun in an attempt at some adjustment of the inherited Christian 
faith to a philosophical mode of thinking; this was followed by a 
period of controversy in which the defenders of the inherited regula 
fidei were forced to justify their position by the use of some philo- 
sophical concept; thereupon there occurred the holding of a council 
which formulated the doctrine in dispute in accordance with regula 
fidei or creed and the philosophy of its defenders, and then made the 
acceptance of its formularies the test of right belief. As the deci- 
sions of these councils were as a rule enforced by the state as well 
as by the penalty of excommunication from the church, theology 
steadily grew less responsive to the changing social mind. There 
ensued the lamentable situation so widespread at the present time 
in which the union of essential elements of Christianity with their 
philosophical elaboration and defense is so complete that to re- 
define the one by the substitution of new thought-forms is regarded 
as heretical if not worse. Protestantism here suffers with Catholi- 
cism. Orthodoxy is defensible simply because it is orthodoxy, that 
is, something made authoritative by an appeal to the past. In the 
same proportion as this authoritative element remains in theology 
is it compelled to oppose not ‘only genuinely anti-religious move- 
ments like materialism but other movements which involve the 
modification of the philosophical elements which have been inte- 
grated into orthodoxy by church authority. 

We see here the fundamental weakness of a doctrine which 
depends solely or chiefly upon authority. It of necessity perpetu- 
ates philosophical and social survivals. However serviceable it 
may have been to the age in which it was formulated; however it 
may have functioned helpfully because of its participation in the 
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dynamic presuppositions of the life of its day, it grows incapable 
of service and helpfulness in ages of different character. Indeed, 
we might almost say, in the same proportion in which it did func- 
tion well does its rigidity render it incapable of vital service to 
those communities which are dominated by different social minds. 
For this, if for no other reason, there is imminent danger lest the 
essential and permanent values which orthodoxy expresses shall 
be lost to those who no longer accept the philosophy and no longer 
share in the social experience which orthodoxy has embodied in 
itself. 

3. Yet this cannot obscure the fact which the history of the 
doctrine-making process discloses. Orthodoxy is the outcome of a 
process, unhappily arrested by ecclesiasticism, by which fundamental 
religious realities were mediated to religious needs of a given period 
by the use of the presuppositions of that period’s social experience. 
Any theological reconstruction therefore that would be thorough- 
going and do for our age what the original creators of theology did 
for theirs in preconciliar periods must face two tasks: first, it must 
distinguish between the theological schema which came over from 
the messianic Christianity of the primitive church and that philo- 
sophical construction which has built up by it as defense an explana- 
tion; and second, it must evaluate the schema itself in terms of 
religious efficiency. This second is the primary task of today. 
As long as it is neglected will theology be in distress. Christianity 
can never dominate our modern world by merely changing its 
philosophical element. That is of course demanded, but the funda- 
mental need is that of dramatic analogies by which religious think- 
ing can be identified with those dynamic presuppositions on which 
our entire social activity depends. 

The position which the theologian will take in the present 
moment of unrest will be very largely determined by his conception 
of the aim of theology. If, as many hold, the purpose of theology 
is to give final and lasting formulations for religious experience and 
so to express religious truth that it shall be as statically absolute 
as metaphysical reality itself, there is no appeal except that of 
orthodoxy itself to the authority either of councils, the pope, or 
an a-priori belief in an infallible Scripture. It goes without saying 
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that such an appeal will completely break with our modern world. 
If, on the other hand, the purpose of theology is held to be func- 
tional and if it is an ever-growing approximation to ultimate reality 
through the satisfaction it gives to the ever developing and chan- 
ging religious needs of different periods, then theological method 
becomes to a considerable extent empirical and pragmatic. Theo- 
logical reconstruction will seek first of all not philosophical means 
of adapting a theological schema to our modern world but will 
rather seek to reproduce the actual procedure of theology in its 
creative epochs. That is to say, as theology in such epochs has 
utilized the dynamic presuppositions conditioning all social activity 
in general, will it today seek to utilize such presuppositions as are 
now creative. 

Nor is this a difficult task. The theologian who approaches his 
problem from the point of view of social experience rather than that 
of metaphysics will recognize two presuppositions which are recon- 
stituting our modern world: evolution and creative democracy. 
Just how these two presuppositions can be used for theological 
reconstruction must be left for further discussion. 


« 
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THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU: 


JULIA C. LATHROP 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau, Washington, D.C. 


On April 9 of the present year, the President of the United 
States approved the act creating the Children’s Bureau under the 
Department of Commerce and Labor. The efforts that led up to 
this accomplished fact may be briefly reviewed as follows: 

Five years ago the idea of a Federal Children’s Bureau origi- 
nated with Miss Lillian D. Wald, head of the Nurses’ Settlement 
in New York. Mrs. Florence Kelley, secretary of the National 
Consumers’ League, a former resident of Hull House now living 
at the Nurses’ Settlement, drew up the first outline of the matters 
relating to child-care which should be intrusted to the proposed 
bureau for investigation—an outline corresponding closely with 
the enumeration of subjects contained in the law finally enacted. 
The genuine value of a genuine settlement is thus evidenced by the 
fact that this bureau was first urged by women who have lived long 
in settlements and who by that experience have learned to know 
as well as any persons in this country certain aspects of dumb 
misery which they desired through some governmental agency to 
make articulate and intelligible. They urged upon the National 
Child Labor Committee the possibility of undertaking a publicity 
campaign on behalf of such a bureau and that organization has 
for four years maintained an office in Washington, and, by wise 
and patient effort, has aroused and organized the public interest 
which has been an all-important factor in securing the law, so 
that no piece of governmental machinery ever went into operation 
with more harmonious and vigorous backing from public-spirited 
men and women. 

The National Child Labor Committee took the lead only to 
bring together effectively the great associations interested in such 

* Being an address before the Biennial Meeting of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, San Francisco, July 5, 1912. 
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an enactment and eager to urge the law. These associations repre- 
sent, as was constantly admitted during the long debate in Congress, 
the most influential and the wisest views in this country on the 
care and protection of children. If the Bureau can continue to have 
their aid it cannot fail of usefulness and it will escape a danger which 
has been repeatedly mentioned; namely, the possibility that a 
federal bureau will relieve local bodies and volunteer associations - 
of the sense of responsibility, will centralize the activities on behalf 
of children, and cool the ardor of those who would otherwise care 
tenderly and probably wisely for individual children. A distant 
office in Washington, filled with government employees, whose 
business it is to know about children, to gather and classify facts 
about them, instead of doing things for them, must make a constant 
effort likewise to avoid the faults of academic methods and aims. 
It is because my superiors at Washington wish this bureau to be 
vital, co-operative, serving the needs of the whole country, arousing 
rather than dulling the sense of personal responsibility, stimulating 
rather than usurping the functions of states and cities and counties 
and of volunteer associations, that I am here tonight. 

Already the organization of the Bureau has begun. Under the 
strictest interpretation of the federal civil service law, as well as 
with the realization that no government agency can ever need more 
than this one will the steadying precision of statistical accuracy, 
two important appointments have been made. The assistant 
chief is Mr. Lewis Meriam, a Harvard graduate, for six years 
employed in the Census Bureau, where he steadily advanced from 
a minor clerkship to the headship of a division. The chief statisti- 
cian is Mr. Ethelbert Stewart, long identified with the Bureau of 
Labor, later with the Tariff Board, and known as a statistical 
expert and a field investigator of the highest class. The private 
secretary of the chief of the Bureau, although excepted by law 
from the civil service requirements, has been selected on the same 
basis of personal fitness. The final appointment of the other 
members of the present staff must await definite decision as to the 
precise work to be undertaken for this first year. 

The Bureau needs, as has been said, the sternest statistical 
accuracy at base because its appeal to the noblest human passion of 
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pity must never be founded upon anything but truth, because it 
must guard against the easy charge of sentimentality and must 
be able to present all its statements dispassionately with scientific 
candor and faithfulness. In order that neither time nor money 
be wasted in repetition or duplication one of the most important 
positions which will be created in the Bureau will be that of a 
librarian-reader who will scan the current literature of the world 
and who can not only interpret the principal modern languages 
but estimate the social importance of the various movements 
relating to children. Such a position will require fine linguistic 
attainments, training in social science, a special interest in the work 
of the Bureau, as well as the usual knowledge of a trained librarian. 

Before submitting for consideration specific suggestions of a 
fundamental character, attention should be given to the words 
of the law in which the duties of the Federal Children’s Bureau are 
prescribed. 

The first clause is comprehensive: ‘‘The said Bureau shall 
investigate and report to said department upon all matters per- 
taining to the welfare of children and child life among all classes of 


our people.’”* The next clauses are more specific: ‘“‘and shali 


t The full text of the law is as follows: 
An Act To establish in the Department of Commerce and Labor a bureau to be known as the 
Children’s Bureau. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there shall be established in the Department of 
Commerce and Labor a bureau to be known as the Children’s Bureau. 

Sec. 2. That the said bureau shall be under the direction of a chief, to be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and who shall 
receive an annual compensation of five thousand dollars. The said bureau shall 
investigate and report to said department upon all matters pertaining to the welfare 
of children and child life among all classes of our people, and shall especially investigate 
the questions of infant mortality, the birth-rate, orphanage, juvenile courts, desertion, 
dangerous occupations, accidents and diseases of children, employment, legislation 
affecting children in the several states and territories. But no official, or agent, or 
representative of said bureau shall, over the objection of the head of the family, enter 
any house used exclusively as a family residence. The chief of said bureau may from 
time to time publish the results of these investigations in such manner and to such 
extent as may be prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 

Sec. 3. That there shall be in said bureau, until otherwise provided for by law, an 
assistant chief, to be appointed by the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, who shall 
receive an annual compensation of two thousand four hundred dollars; one private 
secretary to the chief of the bureau, who shall receive an annual compensation of one 
thousand five hundred dollars; one statistical expert, at two thousand dollars; two 
clerks of class four; two clerks of class three; one clerk of class two; one clerk of class 
one; one clerk, at one thousand dollars; one copyist, at nine hundred dollars; one 
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especially investigate the questions of infant mortality, the birth- 
rate, orphanage, juvenile courts, desertion, dangerous occupations, 
accidents and diseases of children, employment, legislation affect- 
ing children in the several states and territories.” It is plain that 
such sweeping powers must be very carefully used if they are not 
to result in costly waste. The next paragraph of the law defines 
the number of the employees at fifteen and the statutory 
expenses at $25,640 a year. Small as this equipment appears, 
there could easily be waste of labor, and consequently of money; 
but here is seen the practical value of the federal civil service 
law which, permitting the choice of appointees on the basis of 
personal merit alone, is a protection against the wasteful appoint- 
ments which thirty years ago would inevitably have been made. 
Indeed, it is well to recall the fact that such a bureau, requiring for 
real efficiency a staff composed of persons highly qualified and 
absolutely devoted to their work as a career, is only possible because 
there is a federal civil service law. 

In the preparation of a program for the work of the first year, 
the fact has been brought out in a striking manner that the various 
bureaus of the government already possess an enormous amount of 
information with reference to child life which has been obtained 
at great cost and by the expenditure of large sums, but which is 
too detailed and technical for use by the general reader. There are 
likewise great private foundations carrying on studies regarding 
various phases of the life of children. For example, the Russell 
Sage Foundation is devoting a large sum annually to the study of 
children in institutions, the American Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Infant Mortality has undertaken a campaign to 
reduce the waste of infant life, and the work of the National Child 
Labor Committee directed against the industrial exploitation of 
children is familiar to all. 

Those responsible for the work of the Bureau believe, therefore, 
special agent, at one thousand four hundred dollars; one special agent, at one thousand 
two hundred dollars, and one messenger at eight hundred and forty dollars. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of Commerce and Labor is hereby directed to furnish 
sufficient quarters for the work of this bureau at an annual rental not to exceed two 
thousand dollars. 


Sec. 5. That this Act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 
Approved, April 9, 1912. 
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that a careful survey of the field is its first duty. They think it 
proper that this task should precede original work on the part of 
the Bureau itself, and they therefore hope to present, in the form 
of brief, readable monographs, material now available or shortly to 
become so, originally too detailed and technical for the use of the 
lay reader. They are ready to accept the function of popularizing 
the wisdom of others and wherever such wisdom exists their own 
highest wisdom consists first of all in making that available. 

If the subjects especially mentioned in the bill are now recalled 
it will be seen that certain of them have to do with the physical 
existence of the child—mortality, the birth-rate, disease, physical 
degeneracy. Questions of the birth-rate and of infant mortality, 
that is, death-rate of children less than one year old, whose funda- 
mental importance and relevancy cannot be exaggerated, are wisely 
placed first. The great English statistician, Dr. Arthur Newsholme, 
has said: 

Infant mortality is the most sensitive index we possess of social welfare. 
If babies were well born and well cared for, their mortality would be negligible. 
The infant death-rate measures the intelligence, health, and right living of 
fathers and mothers, the standards of morals and sanitation of communities 
and governments, the efficiency of physicians, nurses, health officers and 
educators. 

And Professor Dietrich, the great German authority, is responsible 
for the statement: 

It was formerly believed that the rate of mortality among children who 
had not reached the first anniversary of their birth was a wise dispensation of 
nature intended to prevent children with a weak constitution becoming too 
plentiful. Today we know that a great infant mortality is a national disaster— 
on the one hand because numerous economic values are created without 
purpose and prematurely destroyed and on the other hand because the causes 
of the high rate of infant mortality affect the powers of resistance of the other 
infants, and weaken the strength of the nation in its next generation. 

The United States census of 1910 discloses the fact that in that 
year in the registration area 154,373 babies died when less than one 
year old. Moreover we are told on the authority of Dr. Cressy 
L. Wilbur, Chief Statistician of the United States Census Bureau, 
that the lives of at least one-half of these babies could have been 
saved by the application of methods which are within the reach of 


every community. 
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It will be noted figures are used for the ‘“‘registration area”’ only.* 
What does that mean? It means that figures are to be obtained 
for about one-half of the area of the United States only, and that 
the Census Bureau must estimate the facts for the rest of the coun- 
try by those recorded in the registration states. On the basis of 
such an estimate, the number of babies under one year of age dying 
yearly in the whole United States is stated conservatively as 
200,000. Can a more satisfying purpose be conceived than that 


*The “registration area’? comprises such states as have “laws of a suitable 
character and are sufficiently well enforced to insure at least approximately correct 
returns and includes in addition certain cities in nonregistration states in which 
statistics of deaths are collected under effective local ordinances.” 

The states included in this “registration area’’ in 1910 were: California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina (municipalities 
of 1,000 and over in 1g00), Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin. 

There are 43 cities in nonregistration states which enter into the registration 
area. These are: 


Alabama: Kansas: South Carolina: 


Birmingham 
Mobile 
Montgomery 


Delaware: 
Wilmington 


Florida: 
Jacksonville 
Key West 


Georgia: 
Atlanta 
Savannah 


Illinois: 
Aurora 
Belleville 
Chicago 
Decatur 
Evanston 
Jacksonville 
Quincy 
Springfield 


Kansas City 
Leavenworth 
Wichita 


Kentucky: 
Covington 
Louisville 
Newport 
Paducah 


Louisiana: 
New Orleans 


Missouri: 
Kansas City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 


Nebraska: 
Lincoln 
Omaha 


Oregon: 
Portland 


Charleston 


Tennessee 
Knoxville 
Memphis 
Nashville 


Texas: 
Galveston 
San Antonio 


Virginia: 
Alexandria 
Danville 
Lynchburg 
Norfolk 
Petersburg 
Richmond 


West Virginia: 
Wheeling 


This “registration area” contained 58.3 per cent of the population of conti- 
nental United States estimated as of July 1, 1910. It must not be forgotten that this 
is a death “registration area” and not birth registration. In very few of the states of 
the United States is there kept a record of births that can be considered even approxi- 
mately complete or accurate. 
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of saving the 100,000 babies who are now lost plainly by our care- 
less neglect, unless it be to learn to reduce the number to that 
“‘negligible’” minimum of which Dr. Newsholme speaks ? 

But if there is uncertainty as to the number of deaths, there 
is still greater ignorance as to the number of children born. For 
not a single state, not a single city, has complete registration of 
births. In the words of Dr. Durand, head of the Census Bureau: 
“It is certainly both strange and shameful that the United States 
should be so far behind the other leading countries of the world 
in the registration of deaths and even more so in the registration 
of births.” 

In a pamphlet prepared by the Bureau of the Census, 1910, 
it is stated roundly: ‘The most utterly worthless registration of 
births among all the great cities of the entire civilized world may 
be claimed by the cities of Baltimore, Chicago, and New Orleans,” 
and San Francisco probably deserves the shameful honor of taking 
place as the fourth on equal terms with this disgraceful trio. 

There are, of course, reasons why America lags behind European 
countries in the matter of noting the births of children. One 
reason is that the United States have not resorted to one expedient, 
the sternest, most hateful in all the world, by which at once fault- 
less birth registration might be secured. Reference is made to 
the expedient which renders registration imperative in the great 
military countries. This expedient is the establishment of con- 
scription and a standing army. God forbid that this country 
should ever count its children to the cruel and wasteful end of war! 

But has peace no reasons for knowing authoritatively the advent 
of every citizen? Are not human lives in a civilization of peace 
worth enough each in turn to be dignified by such public record 
as shall preserve each precious link in the human chain ? 

Certainly property rights can often be economically and justly 
preserved only by the registration of births. Picturesque and 
tragic instances of the loss of property rights due to lack of birth 
registration could be cited; but a humorous and cheerful incident 


* “Explanatory List of Diagrams Relating to Deaths of Infants,’’ prepared for 
the annual meeting and exhibit of the American Association for Study and Prevention 
of Infant Mortality, Baltimore, 1910.—Bureau of the Census, Washington, 1910. 
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will make clear the point. Dr. John N. Hurty, secretary of the 
Indiana State Board of Health, tells the following story: 


A farmer of Indiana, dying, left his valuable farm in trust to his unthrifty 
son, to go to his granddaughter on her twenty-first birthday. The girl had 
been told the date of her birth and always celebrated as her birthday the annual 
recurrence of the same. However, when she believed she was twenty-one, 
and claimed her inheritance, her father denied her age, saying she was only 
nineteen. The family bible was appealed to, but the leaf with the record was 
gone. The court was ina quandary. At last a neighbor remembered that a 
valuable cow, belonging to the grandfather, had given birth to a calf on the 
day the girl was born, and he could swear to the coincidence. Perhaps the 
grandfather had recorded the date of the birth of the calf. His farm books 
showed this to be the case, and the date of birth of the human being was estab- 
lished. 


And in this connection one should remember Bernard Shaw’s 
warning to novelists against the deus ex machina dénouement; 
for grandfathers in real life cannot be depended upon to keep herds 
of cattle. 

Perhaps the most immediate necessity for birth registration in 
this country at the present time makes itself felt in connection 


with the effort to secure to every child his share of education and 
to protect him from premature and unguarded entry into working 
life. Mr. Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, says in his annual report for 1910: “If laws providing 
for a free and happy childhood and the prevention of the ills which 
follow from the employment of children under legal age are to be 
enforced, there should be the means of obtaining evidence of age 
beyond doubt.” Such evidence can of course be obtained by 
nothing short of birth registration. 

Florence Kelley has epitomized the treatment of the child labor 
problem in saying that the best child labor law is a compulsory 
education law. It is certainly true that even if the children could 
be kept from working in factories, or working anywhere, the state 
has done less than half its duty toward them. It must in self- 
defense provide schools in which both mental and physical powers 
are enlarged, so that it is plain to parents that the child and the 
family are alike benefited by the postponement of the working age. 

A tiny boy came into a hotel and asked a lady to buy a paper. 


| 
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When she exclaimed, ‘‘Why! how old are you? Why aren’t you 
in school ?”’ this merchant, a recognized legal trader in most of our 
states, replied: “‘I am five years old. I am not old enough to go 
to school.”’ 

Many illustrations of the need of dovetailing these two kinds 
of law could in fact be drawn from any state, especially from any 
one of those states in which, in some localities, the 1910 census 
figures show that the school attendance of children from six to 
fourteen years is as low as 54.6 per cent. 

Let me submit an example of this need of dovetailing, from 
surroundings with which I am personally familiar, the nineteenth 
ward of Chicago. I shall venture upon some detail because the 
instance relates to various subjects mentioned in the law. 

An Italian family, father, mother, and eight children, survived 
the Messina earthquake and came to the United States. The 
father had been buried in the débris for several days before his 
rescue, and the horror of his imprisonment had almost turned his 
mind. When he first came over he was always thinking that the 
walls were coming in on him. Hull House first knew them when 
they applied for help a year and a half ago, stating that the oldest 
child, Chiara, who they said was nearly sixteen years old, was out 
of work because of the garment workers’ strike then on in Chicago. 
The father was also out of work. Milk for the baby was bought 
on credit. They were trying to get a work certificate for the second 
girl, Giovanna, alleged to be fourteen years old, who was deaf and 
apparently subnormal, but the certificate was refused, and the 
child went back to school. Several months later the parents 
again tried to secure a work certificate for Giovanna, and then the 
district office of the Chicago United Charities wrote to Messina 
asking for birth records and received a prompt reply from the city 
hall of Messina, with a copy of the record which had undergone the 
earthquake. Chiara was born April 10, 1898, Giovanna was born 
on November 5, 1899, said the Sicilian record. Accordingly it 
became evident that the older girl was not yet fourteen, although 
she had been at work two years, and that the younger girl was 
twelve, instead of fourteen as the parents claimed. 

Little Giovanna was thus captured for education, and, in the 
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hope of making her better able to learn, her tonsils were removed, 
and her deafness treated, and she has been returned for the two 
years’ schooling which the compulsory education law and the child 


labor law of Illinois agreed in giving her. 

Poor Chiara, convicted of being under fourteen, found her work 
certificate confiscated and herself returned to school by the com- 
pulsory education department; but she came to Hull House in the 
evening, saying she could not go to schoo! with such small children, 
she, a ‘‘great big girl and would be married soon.”’ 

The mother too says Hull House ladies are “dreaming”’ to 
send a girl so old to school. If the Chicago public school and the 
Illinois factory inspection had utilized the Sicilian birth registra- 
tion, Chiara would not have gone to work at twelve. She would 
instead have had two years for learning English and the art of 
keeping house in American fashion now so effectively taught in 
the lower grades of the best city schools. She might have worked 
for better wages the two years from fourteen to sixteen, and might 
have married at the remote age of sixteen without too much 
reproach from the Italian colony. 

This is not the place for discussing the chaotic social economy 
shown by this story, for defending these parents from the easy but 
unjust charge of desiring to exploit their young daughters; but the 
case of little Giovanna turns us back to the item in the law relating 
to “‘defective children.”” How many duil or subnormal little 
girls and boys are thus lagging behind in school? No one knows. 
How can they be dealt with, in justice to themselves and their 
brighter and stronger brothers and sisters? Who knows? How 
far do they become the charges of a juvenile court? How far can 
they live self-directing lives as adults? No one can tell, although 
in New York and Chicago and elsewhere, these neglected problems 
are beginning to receive the attention they demand. 

Since I have received the honor of appointment as chief of the 
Children’s Bureau I have sought advice from all the people I could 
meet who have been interested in the Bureau or who are especially 
interested in the subject of the working children of this country. 
Many of those with whom I have counseled have warned me against 
making prominent the subject of child labor. They have said to 
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me that it is not a popular subject and that inquiries into the con- 
ditions of working children might cause prejudice against the 
Bureau among powerful people. This advice I know has been 
given disinterestedly. On the other hand, I have watched care- 
fully the voluminous correspondence which has come to me and I 
find expressed so frequently the sense of wrong to the child and to 
the nation in permitting children to work during the years when 
conservative compulsory education states provide schooling for 
them, that I am sure this bureau will not be allowed without 
popular protest to ignore the child at work. 

At present, as I have tried to say, there is a store of knowledge 
to be popularized; there are plans to be evolved for making the 
Bureau promptly responsive to popular demands for any relevant 
information, and there are fundamental propositions affecting every 
human being in the nation to be set out. 

The registration of births seems to many of us the most immi- 
nent of these last: 

To know anything about the birth-rate, we must register the 
children born. 

To know anything about the death-rate, we must register the 
children born as well as the children who die. 

To know how to stop the loss of 200,000 infants yearly, we 
must know first why they die, and when and where. We must 
register their births and deaths as the essential element of intelligent 
life-saving. 

To know when the nation’s children are entitled to attend 
school, we must know their ages by legal record. 

To know when children can work legally, we must have legal 
certainty as to their birthdays. 

To know about the diseases of children, we must register births 
and deaths. 

All these are subjects which the Bureau is directed to study. 
Hence it is evident that vital statistics regarding children are 
essential to its work, and that an appeal to the members of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs for their co-operation in 
securing vital statistics of this character is justified. Within 
twelve months the members of this great organization could secure 
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for this country effective birth and death records. The federal 
government cannot do this but the women could. Those who are 
proud of a long ancestry could learn if the births of their children 
are registered in the town where they were born; three in every 
four who looked for such records would find none. Yet family 
physicians would unfailingly register every new-born child if the 


parents requested it. However, of course, legislation is needed, and 
it is of interest that Virginia has just passed a model registration law." 

The question has been asked if there could be a more satisfying 
task than that of saving the lives of 100,000 babies every year. 
Some may think it a more satisfying aim to make certain the wel- 
fare of those same children and of every living child. It is only a 
satisfying ambition to save life if we can see that health, education, 
recreation, work are all duly secured and harmonized to serve the 
true ends of life. 

Where should a humble beginning be made to share afresh in 
this splendid task? Should one not begin with the expedient of 
securing registration of births and deaths? An affirmative answer 
has been already made by the adoption of a resolution, asking the 
Children’s Bureau to prepare in brief popular form material to be 
used in securing proper registration of births and deaths in the 
large part of the United States where such records are neglected. 

This resolution shows the spirit of co-operation which the Bureau 
needs. As soon as possible after the appropriation? which will 
enable the Bureau to begin work becomes available, it will comply 
faithfully with that request. 

Evidently not all the subjects enumerated in this measure can 
be discussed thoroughly here. Some of the most urgent and 
important have not been mentioned. Nor am I able to present, 
save in the general terms I have employed, the plan of work of 
this new and unorganized bureau. We hope to be able as soon as 
possible to serve as a directory and bureau of information, and we 
shall welcome inquiries upon subjects within our scope and will do 
our best to answer them. We shall welcome advice. We will 
take it if we can. 


* Approved March 12, 1912. 
2 The appropriation became available August 23, 1912. 
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And now lastly, in what spirit shall this service be performed ? 
I have said that it must be done so as to be a stimulus and not a 
sedative to fresh-springing local action; but how? I think there 
is only one way. It must be done in a way to respect and to express 
the spirit of parenthood, not motherhood alone nor fatherhood 
alone, but parenthood. There will then be no risk of undue 
interference, no danger of overbearing agents forcing their way into 
homes over parental protest, as has been feared. 

Not long ago in a meeting of delegates of many great foreign 
societies representing hundreds of thousands of recent immigrants, 
one of them rose to speak. He represented a race commonly 
accounted especially dull and ignorant. He told simply of the 
legal oppression which had for generations condemned his people to 
ignorance, he told how eagerly they came here because of the free- 
dom and the chance for education, and he said, with an unconscious 
eloquence almost matchless in my experience,‘‘ I am a fader, and 
like every fader I want my child to go higher than me.” 

I think of the long line of immigrant fathers and mothers on 
American soil since the beginning of the wonderful seventeenth 
century and I realize that at bottom he spoke the common reason 
for their coming. The parents who came in the cabin of the “‘ May- 
flower”’ and those who sank in the steerage of the ‘‘Titanic’’ had 
the same profound impulse. 

If this bureau serves the aspiration of that universal cry of 
human parenthood, if it really serves democracy, it will survive 
and grow. If not, it will perish, for that cry is as old and strong as 
time, as fresh and inevitable as tomorrow. That cry will be heard 
and will be served somehow, voicing as it does the invincible slow 
progress of humanity upward. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND THE COURTS 


ROSCOE POUND 
The Law School of Harvard University 

The judges in the several courts of justice, says Blackstone, 
“are the depositaries of the laws, the living oracles who must 
decide in all cases of doubt.’”’ Hence, to the practical American, 
taught that law is law because the courts so decide, it may well 
seem clear enough, when the law lags in the social movements that 
are going on all about us, that the fault must lie with the courts. 
That he does assume this is shown by the vogue of crude schemes 
for overhauling our judicial organization, the currency of so-called 
reforms of the courts which disregard all judicial experience and 
legal history, and the popularity of the legal muckraker whose 
garbled accounts of decisions might have been written of our courts 
from the beginning of our government with quite as much truth, 
but a generation ago would not have been able to find a publisher. 
In other lands, however, where the courts have no such réle in the 
process of government as they have with us, the problem of making 
the law an effective social instrument, a means of achieving social 
progress, is quite as real as with us. On the Continent, under the 
influence of Roman-law ideas, the courts or judges are not thought 
of as depositaries or as oracles of the law. Whereas we say a rule 
is law because the courts apply it in the decision of causes, they say 
upon the Continent that the courts apply the rule in the decision 
of causes because it is law. And yet the socialization of law is a 
problem the world over. A whole literature upon this subject has 
sprung up in Germany and in France. Our situation in America 
is in no way unique; and if it is more acute, the reason is to be found 
in our eighteenth-century system of checks and balances, in the 
legal, political, and philosophical charts called Bills of Rights by 
which our fathers sought to confine courts and legislatures and 
sovereign peoples for all time within the straight and narrow course 
of individualist natural law. 
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For a time there was need of propagandist agitation. It was 
necessary that the public, the legal profession, and the courts be 
made to recognize that our legal system was to be re-examined, 
many of its fundamental principles recast, and the whole readjusted 
to proceed along new lines. This task of awakening has been 
achieved. A generation ago it would have been hard to find any- 
one to question that upon the whole American law was quite what 
it should be. Some of the older members of the bar, indeed, still 
cherish the belief which was then universal. But first the econo- 
mists and sociologists and students of government, and then the 
bar itself, have been thinking upon this matter freely and vigorously 
until criticism has become staple. Nowhere is this change more 
noticeable than in the reports and proceedings of our Bar Associa- 
tions. Not long ago the dominant note was one of eulogy, of pride 
in our system and in its administration, and complacent comparison 
with what we took to be the legal systems of other peoples. Today 
each volume of such proceedings is filled with critical comments, 
upon every side, of the law and of its administration, and the more 
conservative are content with a tone of apology or with deprecating 
extravagant criticism. The need for propaganda has passed. Now 
for a season we need careful diagnosis and thoroughgoing study of 
the lines upon which change is to proceed. A change in juridical 
fundamentals must begin at the beginning. The problem of the 
sociological jurist lies far deeper than individual courts or judges 
and deeper than lawyers or courts and judges collectively. 

Legal history shows that from time to time legal systems have 
to be remade, and that this new birth of a body of law takes place 
through the infusion into the legal system of something from with- 
out. A purely professional development of law, which is necessary 
in the long run, has certain disadvantages, and the undue rigidity 
to which it gives rise must be set off from time to time by receiving 
into the legal system ideas developed outside of legal thought. 
Such a process has taken place twice in the history of our own law. 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the common law, 
through purely professional development in the King’s Courts, had 
become so systematic and logical and rigid that it took no account 
of the moral aspects of causes to which it was to be applied. With 
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equal impartiality its ruies fell upon the just and the unjust. As 
Dean Ames put it, the attitude of the law was unmoral. The rise 
of the Court of Chancery and the development of equity brought 
about an infusion of morals into the legal system—an infusion of 
the ethical notions of chancellors who were clergymen, not lawyers— 
and made over the whole law. Again in the eighteenth century the 
law had become so fixed and systematized by professional develop- 
ment as to be quite out of accord with a commercial age. As the 
sixteenth-century judge refused to hear of a purely moral question, 
asking simply, what was the common law, so the eighteenth-century 
judge at first refused to hear of mercantile custom and commercial 
usage, and insisted upon the strict rules of the traditional law. 
But before the century was out, by the absorption of the law mer- 
chant, a great body of non-professional ideas, worked out by the 
experience of merchants, had been infused into the legal system 
and had created or made over whole departments of the law. 
Today a like process is going on. The sixteenth-century judge who 
rendered judgment upon a bond already paid, because no formal 
release had been executed, and refused to take account of the 
purely moral aspects of the creditor’s conduct, the great judge in 
the eighteenth century who refused to allow the indorsee of a 
promissory note to sue upon it because by the common law things 
in action were not transferable, and would not listen to the settled 
custom of merchants to transfer such notes nor to the statement 
of the London tradesmen as to the unhappy effect of such a ruling 
upon business, have their entire counterpart in the judges of one 
of the great courts of the United States in the twentieth century to 
whom the economic and sociological aspects of a question appear 
palpably irrelevant. 

The paraliel is so close that it is worth pursuing. Addressing 
himself to a doctor of divinity, a serjeant at law of the reign of 
Henry VIII disposed of the purely moral aspect of allowing recovery 
upon a bond paid but not formally released in these words: 

In what uncertaintie shall the king’s subjects stande, whan they shall be 
put from the lawe of the realme, and be compelled to be ordered by the dis- 
cretion and conscience of one man! And namelie for as moch as conscience 


is a thinge of great uncertaintie; for some men thinke that if they treade upon 
two strawes that lye acrosse, that they ofende in conscience, and some man 
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thinketh that if he lake money, and another hath too moche, that he may 
take part of his with conscience; and so divers men divers conscience; for 
everie man knoweth not what conscience is so well as you Mr. Doctour. 

In 1704 Lord Holt, when the question of negotiation of promis- 
sory notes was before him, spoke of “‘the mighty ill consequences 
that it was pretended would ensue by obstructing this course,” and 
asked “why do not dealers use that way which is legal?” and 
proceeded to argue upon strict common-law grounds why the 
indorsement of a note could not be given effect. 

In 1911 the Court of Appeals of New York, having a Work- 
men’s Compensation Act before it, said: 

The report of the commission . . . . is based upon a most voluminous 
array of statistical tables, extracts from the works of philosophical writers, and 
the industrial laws of many countries, al! of which are designed to show that 
our own system of dealing with industrial accidents is economically, morally, 
and legally unsound. Under our form of government, however, courts must 
regard all economic, philosophical, and moral theories, attractive and desirable 
though they may be, as subordinate to the primary question whether they can 
be molded into statutes without infringing upon the letter or spirit of our 
written constitutions. 

The sixteenth- and seventeenth-century law was brought to 
take account of ethics. The eighteenth-century law came to 
receive the custom of merchants as part of the law of the land. 
May we not be confident that in the same way the law of the 
twentieth century will absorb the new economics and the social 
science of today and be made over thereby ? 

A developed legal system is made up of two elements, a tradi- 
tional element and an enacted or imperative element. Although 
at present the balance in our law is shifting gradually to the side 
of the enacted element, the traditional element is stili by far the 
more important. In the first instance, we must rely upon it to 
meet all new problems, for the legislator acts only after they 
attract attention. But even after the legislator has acted, it is 
seldom if ever that his foresight extends to all the details of his 
problem or that he is able to do more than provide a broad, if not 
a crude, outline. Hence even in the field of the enacted law, the 
traditional element of the legal system plays a chief part. We 
must rely upon it to fill the gaps in legislation, to develop the 
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principles introduced by legislation, and to interpret them. Let 
us not forget that so-called interpretation is not merely ascertain- 
ment of the legisiative intent. If it were, it would be the easiest 
instead of the most difficult of judicial tasks. Where the legisla- 
ture has had an intent and has sought to express it, there is seldom 
a question of interpretation. The difficulties arise in the myriad 
cases with respect to which the lawmaker had no intention because 
he had never thought of them— indeed, perhaps he could never have 
thought of them. Here under the guise of interpretation the court, 
willing or unwilling, must to some extent make the law, and our 
security that it will be made as law and not as arbitrary rule lies 
in the judicial and juristic tradition from which the materials of 
judicial law-making are derived. Accordingly the traditional ele- 
ment of the legal system is and must be used, even in an age of 
copious legislation, to supplement, round out, and develop the 
enacted element; and in the end it usually swallows up the latter 
and incorporates its results in the body of tradition. Moreover, a 
large field is always unappropriated by enactment, and here the 
traditional element is supreme. In this part of the law fundamental 
ideas change slowly. The alterations wrought here and there by 
legislation, not always consistent with one another, do not produce 
a general advance. Indeed they may be held back at times in the 
interests, real or supposed, of uniformity and consistency, through 
the influence of the traditional element. It is obvious, therefore, 
that above all else the condition of the law depends upon the con- 
dition of this element of the legal system. If the traditional element 
of the law will not hear of new ethical ideas, or will not hear of the 
usages of the mercantile community, or will not hear of new eco- 
nomics or of the tenets of the modern social sciences, legislation 
will long beat its ineffectual wings in vain. Probably all of you 
know this from experience. At the end of the nineteenth century, 
through the dominance of eighteenth-century philosophical ideas 
in professional thinking and of the ideas of the historical school in 
legal teaching, the leading conceptions of Anglo-American common 
law had come to be regarded as fundamental conceptions of legal 
science. Not merely the jurist, but the legislator, the sociologist, 
the criminalist, the labor leader, and even, as in the case of our 
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corporation law, the business man, had to reckon with them. A 
great part of the present dissatisfaction with our courts has its 
origin in decisions of the end of the last century, when ideas of 
finality of the common law were general—decisions which would 
be rendered by few courts, if by any, today. 

If, however, the causes of the backwardness of the law with 
respect to social problems and the unsocial attitude of the law 
toward questions of great import in the modern community are to 
be found in the traditional element of the legal system, the surest 
means of deliverance are to be found there also. The infusion of 
morals into the law through the development of equity was not an 
achievement of legislation but the work of courts. The absorption 
of the usages of merchants into the law was not brought about by 
statutes but by judicial decisions. When once the current of 
juristic thought and judicial decision is turned into the new course 
our Anglo-American method of judicial empiricism has always 
proved adequate. Given new premises, our common law has the 
means of developing them to meet the exigencies of justice and of 
molding the results into a scientific system. Moreover, it has the 
power of acquiring new premises, as it did in the development of 
equity and the absorption of the law merchant, and as it is begin- 
ning to do once more today. For there are many signs that funda- 
mental changes are taking place in our legal system and that a 
shifting is in progress from the individualist justice of the nine- 
teenth century, which has passed so significantly by the name of 
legal justice, to the social justice of today. 

Six noteworthy changes in the law, which are in the spirit of 
recent ethics, recent philosophy, and recent political thought, may 
be referred to. 

First among these we may note limitations on the use of prop- 
erty, attempts to prevent the antisocial exercise of rights. At this 
point judicial decision has been an agency of progress. This is not 
time or place for details. I need only refer to the gradual but 
steady change of front in our case law with respect to the so-called 
spite fence, and to the establishment in American case law of 
doctrines with respect to percolating water and to surface water 
in which a principle of reasonable use has superseded the old and 
narrow idea that the owner of the surface could do as he pleased. 
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Second, we may note limitations upon freedom of contract, 
such as requirement of payment of wages in cash, regulations of 
hours and conditions of labor, and limitations upon the power of 
employers to restrain membership in unions. These have been 
matters of legislation. But our courts have taken the law of insur- 
ance practically out of the law of suretyship, and have established 
that the duties of public-service companies are not contractual, 
flowing from agreement, but are quasi-contractual, flowing from 
the calling in which the public servant is engaged. Not merely in 
labor legislation, but in judicial decision with respect to public 
callings, the whole course of modern law is belying the famous 
individualist generalization of the nineteenth century that the 
growth of law is a progress from status to contract. 

Third, we may note limitations on the power of disposing of 
property. These are chiefly legislative. Examples are the require- 
ment in many states that the wife join in a conveyance of the family 
home; the statutes in some jurisdictions requiring the wife to join 
in a mortgage of household goods; the statute of Massachusetts 
requiring the wife to join in an assignment of the husband’s wages. 

Fourth, reference may be made to limitations upon the power 
of the creditor or injured party to secure satisfaction. The Roman 
law in its classical period had developed something of this sort. In 
the case of certain debtors as against certain creditors, the Roman 
law gave the benefit or the privilege of not answering for the entire 
amount but for so much only as the debtor could pay for the time 
being. Naturally this doctrine was rejected in the modern civil 
law as being out of accord with the individualism of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. The new German code, however, has a 
number of provisions restricting the power of the creditor to secure 
satisfaction, such as, for example, the provision that the statutory 
liability of an insane wrong-doer shall not go so far as to deprive 
him of means of support. In the United States, the homestead 
exemption statutes which prevail in so many states, and the 
personalty exemptions, which in some states go so far as to exempt 
five hundred dollars to the head of the family, and usually make 
liberal exemptions of tools to the artisan, library to the professional 
man, animals and implements to the farmer, and wages to the head 
of a family, will serve as illustrations. There is a notable tendency 
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in recent legislation and in recent discussion to insist, not that the 
debtor keep faith in all cases, even if it ruin him and his family, 
but that the creditor must take a risk also—either along with, or 
even in some cases instead of, the debtor. 

Fifth, there is a tendency to revive the primitive idea of liability 
without fault, not only in the form of wide responsibility for agencies 
employed, but in placing upon an enterprise the burden of repairing 
injuries without fault of him who conducts it which are incident to 
the undertaking. What Dean Ames, from the standpoint of the 
historical jurist, reviewing the gradual development of legal doc- 
trines based upon free action of the human will, called “the 
unmoral standard of acting at one’s peril’’ is coming back into the 
law in the form of employers’ liability and workmen’s compensa- 
tion. There is a strong and growing tendency, where there is no 
blame on either side, to ask in view of the exigencies of social 
justice, who can best bear the loss. 

Finally, recent legislation, and to some extent, judicial decision, 
has begun to change the old attitude of the law with respect to 
dependent members of the household. Courts no longer make the 
natural rights of parents with respect to children the chief basis of 
their decisions. The individual interest of parents which used to 
be the one thing regarded has come to be almost the last thing 
regarded as compared with the interest of the child and the interest 
of society. In other words, here also social interests are now 
chiefly regarded. 

It is true many of the examples I have just adduced are taken 
from legislation. It is true also that some of these legislative inno- 
vations upon the settled juridical ideas of the past two centuries 
have been resisted bitterly by some courts. Yet I am confident 
that every one of them would stand in the highest court of the land 
and in a growing majority of our state courts today. Moreover, 
what is more important, many of the most significant examples are 
taken from judicial decision. If, therefore, the disease is in the 
traditional element of our legal system, the cure is going on there 
under our eyes. It is an infusion of social ideas into the traditional 
element of our law that we have to bring about; and such an 
infusion is going on. The right course is not to tinker with our 
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courts and with our judicial organization in the hope of bringing 
about particular results in particular kinds of cases, at a sacrifice 
of all that we have learned or ought to have learned from legal and 
judicia! history. It is rather to provide a new set of premises, a 
new order of ideas in such form that the courts may use them and 
develop them into a modern system by judicial experience of actual 
cases. A body of law which will satisfy the social workers of today 
cannot be made of the ultra-individualist materials of eighteenth- 
century jurisprudence and nineteenth-century common law based 
thereon, no matter how judges are chosen or how often they are 
dismissed. 

A master of legal history tells us that taught law is tough law. 
Certainly it is true that our legal thinking and legal teaching are 
to be blamed more than the courts for the want of sympathy with 
social legislation which has been so much in evidence in the imme- 
diate past. One might almost say that instead of recall of judges, 
recall of law-teachers would be a useful institution. At any rate, 
what we must insist upon is recall of much of the juristic and 
judicial thinking of the last century. 

For many reasons, which cannot be taken up here, our concep- 
tion of the end of the legal system came to be thoroughly indi- 
vidualist. Legal justice meant securing of individual interests. It 
sought by means of law to prevent all interference with individual 
self-development and self-assertion, so far as this might be done 
consistently with a like self-development and self-assertion on the 
part of others. It conceived that the function of the state and of 
the law was to make it possible for the individual to act freely. 
Hence it called for a minimum of legal restraint, restricting the 
sphere of law to such checks as are necessary to secure ‘‘a harmo- 
nious coexistence of the individual and of the whole.” This purely 
individualist theory of justice culminated in the eighteenth century 
in the Declaration of the Rights of Man and the Bills of Rights so 
characteristic of that period. The contests between the courts and 
the crown in England, which made the common law an effective 
political weapon in the hands of those who opposed the crown, the 
thoroughgoing Old Testament individualism of the Puritan in 
England and America, the rise and establishment of individualist 
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economics in the period of commercial activity, and the training 
of the Anglo-American lawyer in the Grotian theories of natural 
rights set forth in the first book of Blackstone, combined to fasten 
the notion of justice as a device for securing the maximum of 
individual self-assertion upon nineteenth-century legal thought. 
Continental Europe fell away from it first. The English were 
falling away from it before the work of Bentham’s school was com- 
plete, and committed themselves to collectivist ideas in their 
legislation a generation ago. In the United States it persisted to 
the very end of the nineteenth century. Spencer’s formula of jus- 
tice, ‘the liberty of each limited only by the like liberties of all,” 
represents the ideal which American law has had before it during 
its whole existence. In politics, in ethics, and in economics this 
conception has decayed, and has given way to a newer idea of 
justice. But it continues to rule in jurisprudence. For, although 
social justice, the last conception to develop, has taken hold of 
juristic thought in Europe, is making itself felt in legislation, has 
moved juries in groping for the new standard to render verdicts 
wholly at variance with the legal theories laid down for their 
guidance, thus producing a chronic condition of conflict between 
the courts and juries in certain classes of cases, and has even moved 
courts here and there in our case law to depart from the ancient 
landmarks, we must on the whole concede that the sociologists and 
economists are well warranted in contrasting the idea of justice in 
American legal philosophy with the idea entertained in all other 
related sciences. 

In contrast with the juristic thinking of the immediate past, 
which started from the premise that the object of law was to 
secure individual interests and knew of social interests only as 
individual interests of the state or sovereign, the juristic thinking of 
the present must start from the proposition that individual interests 
are to be secured by law because and to the extent that they are 
social interests. There is a social interest in securing individual 
interests so far as securing them conduces to general security, 
security of institutions, and the general moral and social life of 
individuals. Hence while individual interests are one thing and 
social interests another, the law, which is a social institution, really 
secures individual interests because of a social interest in so doing. 
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Hence it would seem that no individual may claim to be secured 
in an interest that conflicts with any social interest unless he can 
show some countervailing social interest in so securing it—some 
social interest to outweigh that with which his individual interest 
conflicts. If we compare with the foregoing proposition the classi- 
cal statement of Blackstone 


Besides the public is in nothing so essentially interested as in securing to 
every individual his private rights— 


and if, contrasting these, we bear in mind that the latter represents 
not only the legal thought of the past but the doctrines to which 
our fathers sought to hold us for all time by constitutional pro- 
visions, we shall see how long a road our legal system has to travel. 

In conclusion, I would repeat that study of fundamental prob- 
lems of jurisprudence, not petty changes of the judicial establish- 
ment, is the road to socialization of the law. First of all, there must 
be a definition of social justice to replace the individualist or so- 
called legal justice which we have; there must be a definition of 
social interests and a study of how far these are subserved by 
securing the several individual interests which the law has worked 
out so thoroughly in the past; there must be study of the means of 
securing these social interests otherwise than by the methods which 
the past had worked out for purely individual interests. Second, 
there must be study of the actual social effects of legal institutions 
and legal doctrines. Courts cannot do this, nor can law-teachers 
or law-writers, except within narrow limits. The futility of a self- 
sufficing, self-centered science of law has become apparent to 
jurists. In politics and in sociology the results of centuries of 
judicial experience deserve to be regarded more than they have 
been in the past. But far more in jurisprudence the results of 
present-day social surveys and the knowledge gained by the activi- 
ties of the army of social workers that have taken upon themselves 
to do what among other peoples would be left to the state, must 
be put in the very front of the materials of that science. Its main 
problem today is to enable and to compel law-making and also the 
interpretation and application of legal rules to take more account 
and more intelligent account of the social facts upon which law must 
proceed and to which it is to be applied. 
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WALKER’S THEORY OF IMMIGRATION 


E. A. GOLDENWEISER 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, D.C. 


General Francis A. Walker is the originator of the theory that 
the arrival in the United States of large numbers of immigrants 
checked the natural increase of the native population and resulted 
in a substitution of foreign for native stock rather than in a re- 
inforcement of the population of the country. 

As foreigners began to come in larger number [says General Walker], the 
native population more and more withheld their own increase.t Now, this 
correspondence might be accounted for in three different ways: (1) It might 
be said that it was a mere coincidence, no relation of cause and effect existing 
between the two phenomena. (2) It might be said that the foreigners came 
because the native population was relatively declining, that is, failing to keep 
up its pristine rate of increase. (3) It might be said that the growth of the 
native population was checked by the incoming of the foreign elements in such 
large numbers. 

After a brief consideration of the matter the author says: 


The true explanation of the remarkable fact we are considering I believe 
to be the last of the three suggested. The access of foreigners, at the time and 
under the circumstances, constituted a shock to the principle of population 
among the native element. That principle is always acutely sensitive, alike 
to sentimental and to economic conditions. And it is to be noted, in passing, 
that not only did the decline in the native element, as a whole, take place in 
singular correspondence with the excess of foreign arrivals, but it occurred 
chiefly in just those regions to which newcomers most freely resorted. 


And a little farther: 


The American shrank from the industrial competition thus thrust upon 
him. He was unwilling himself to engage in the lowest kind of day labor with 
the new elements of the population; he was even more unwilling to bring sons 
and daughters into the world to enter into that competition. 

And finally: 

If the foregoing views are true, or contain any considerable degree of truth, 
foreign immigration into the country has, from the time it first assumed large 
proportions, amounted not to a reinforcement of our population, but to a 

* Immigration and Degradation; see Discussions in Economics and Statistics, I, 422. 
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replacement of native by foreign stock. That if the foreigners had not come‘ 
the native element would long have filled the places the foreigners usurped, 
I entertain no doubt. The competency of the American stock to do this it 
would be absurd to question, in the face of such a record as that for 1790 to 
1830. 

General Walker’s contention has been generally accepted by 
writers on immigration and has, so far as I know, never been 
expressly refuted. Such authors as Prescott F. Hall, connected with 
the agitation for immigration restriction, have made a great deal 
of Walker’s argument, which naturally carries considerable weight 
on account of the name of the eminent man who propounded it. 
The United States Industrial Commission says in its report: ‘‘It is 
a hasty assumption which holds that immigration during the 
Nineteenth Century has increased the total population.”* Pro- 
fessor John R. Commons takes this view. F. A. Bushee, in an 
article on the declining birth-rate and its cause,? makes the state- 
ment that “it is true that the multiplication of foreign peoples has 
seriously checked the growth of the old American stock.”” A writer 
in a recent number of the American Journal of Sociology states the 
matter in the most uncharitable way when he says that “our immi- 


grants are not additions to our total population, but supplanters of 
native children, to whom they deny the privilege of being born.” 

On what evidence are these statements based? The statistical 
evidence is contained in General Walker’s article, previously cited.‘ 
It is brief enough. The gist of it is contained in the table on 


P- 344. 

The population of the United States in 1840 and 1850 practically 
coincided with forecasts made by Watson before the immigration 
movement had assumed any magnitude, and that in spite of the 


* Report of the Industrial Commission, XV, 277. 

2 Popular Science Monthly, LXIII, 355. 

3 Henry Pratt Fairchild, Paradox of Immigration,’’ American Journal of 
Sociology, XVIII, 263. 

4A suggestion of what prompted General Walker to take this view of the influence 
of immigration on natural increase is obtained from his statement to the effect that 
“Tf the birth-rate among the previously existing population did not suffer a sharp 
decline coincidently with that enormous increase of immigration, and, perhaps, in 
consequence of it, the Census of 1890 cannot be vindicated.” (‘‘The Great Count of 
1890,”’ Discussions in Economics and Statistics, I1, 121.) 
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fact that between 1830 and 1840, 599,000 immigrants came to the 
United States and between 1840 and 1850, 1,713,000. Watson’s 
estimates are projections into the future of previous rates of increase 
and, so the argument runs, had the immigrants not arrived those 
previous rates would have been maintained, and the population 
would have justified Watson’s forecast without any reinforcement 
from outside. 


Population of the United States 


1840 1850 


The Census 17,069,453 23,191,876 
Watson’s estimate 17,116,526 | 23,185,368 
Difference +47,073 — 6,508 
Foreign arrivals during the preceding 

decade. . . 599,000 1,713,000 


That this supposition is a possibility is granted, but that the 
figures produced amount to proof cannot be conceded. For sup- 
port the defenders of Walker’s theory turn to Malthus and the 
principles of population. They maintain that the American work- 
ing man was accustomed to lead an independent and self-respecting 
existence, that the immigrant arrived and introduced his “ hingeless 
and carpetless”’ standard of living, and that the American found 
himself unable to compete with the newcomer and consequently 
refused to have children whose lot would be worse than that of 
their father. 

When this explanation is analyzed, it appears so overstrained 
and far-fetched as almost to appeal to one’s sense of humor. Is 
there then no other way of accounting for the decline in the birth- 
rate? As a matter of fact birth-rates almost invariably decline 
when a country becomes more settled and its population more 
urbanized. General Walker himself says: 

That which caused the growth of numbers through the earlier decades of 
our history to be so strikingly uniform was the principle of population operat- 


ing absolutely without check among a people spread sparsely over the soil, 
with little of wealth and little of extreme poverty, and with nothing to make 


child-bearing a burden. 


“The Great Count of 1890,” Discussions in Economics and Statistics, I, 121. 
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To cite just one example of a country which is somewhat similar 
to the United States in sparseness of population but which has 
only a small amount of immigration, Australia today is com- 
plaining of its constantly declining rate of increase and extolling 
the United States with its growing population as an example to be 
emulated.' The population of Australia is not dense, but the pro- 
portion of city dwellers is very high and the birth-rate is low and 
declining without the influence of immigration. 

Perhaps the best statement of the reasons for a decline in the 
birth-rates of the American people is found in an article by John S. 
Billings, the leading authority on vital statistics in this country. 
Dr. Billings believes that the declining birth-rate is due in part to 
the migration from rural districts to the cities, the increase of wealth 
and luxury, the emancipation of women, all of which phenomena 
tend to diminish the proportion of early marriages and favor an 
increase in divorce and prostitution. Dr. Billings thinks, further- 
more, that voluntary prevention of child-bearing is an important 
influence tending to diminish the birth-rate. There are more 
persons now than formerly who know how to prevent child-bearing, 
and the increasing cost of living, together with a constantly growing 
standard of expenditures, makes it desirable for an increasing pro- 
portion of families to consist of a small number of persons. The 
moral scruples against the prevention of child-bearing are being 
overcome by many families. In a word, the declining birth-rate is 
due largely to the growth of the number of families that find it 
desirable to restrict the number of children, together with the 
spread of information of the means to that end and the weakening 
of the power of moral objections to prevention. 

These causes appear to be much more plausible than the con- 
tention that the arrival of immigrants is responsible for the decline 
in the American birth-rate. That the growth of the native popu- 
lation of the United States during the nineteenth century was 
remarkably large, in spite of this decline, is shown by the United 
States Census Bureau in its report on A Century of Population 
Growth, 1790-1900. A careful estimate made in this report shows 


* Official Yearbook of the Commonwealth of Australia, Statistics for Period 1901-09, 
III, 126. 
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that of the 67 million white inhabitants in 1900, 35 million were 
descendants of the population of 1800, while 32 million were later 
arrivals, and their descendants. In 1800 the white population was 
about 4 millions, so that the population in 1900 was eight times as 
great as that of a century earlier, while the most rapid growth 
shown by any country in Western Europe was that of Belgium, 
which tripled during the century. The sturdy population of 1800 
has made, it appears, a fairly good record of growth during the 
nineteenth century. 

A necessary assumption of the Walker theory is that the first 
indications of a marked decline in birth-rates coincide with the 
first great waves of immigration. A valuable piece of evidence in 
this connection is contained in a paper presented to the American 
Statistical Association at its meeting in St. Louis in December, 
1910, by Professor Walter F. Willcox of Cornell University.’ Pro- 
fessor Willcox by a series of careful estimates obtains the following 
figures for the number of children per 1,000 women fifteen to 
forty-four years of age: 

Igoo... 
1880 
1870... 
1860. . 


* Estimated. 

The preceding table [comments Professor Willcox] shows that the propor- 
tion of children to women of child-bearing age and so probably the birth-rate 
in the United States was not stationary or increasing prior to 1860 as has 
usually been supposed and as the figures for 1850-60 taken alone would indicate. 
On the contrary that decade was probably the only one during the entire 
century marked by an increasing birth-rate, and the rapidity of the decline 
between 1810 and 1840 was about the same as that between 1860 and 1900. 
. . . . The main conclusion that the decrease in the proportion of children 
began in the United States as early as 1810 and has continued at about the 
same rate ever since is clearly established by the evidence. 


In view of this unequivocal conclusion of so careful a statistician 
as Professor Willcox, what becomes of the theory that the decline 
of birth-rates is primarily due to immigration? Did the native 

* Walter F. Willcox, ‘“‘The Change in the Proportion of Children in the United 
States and the Birth-Rate in France During the Nineteenth Century,” Publications 
of the American Statistical Association, XII, 491. 
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Americans of 1810 and 1820 anticipate the influx of the following 
decades and refrain from having offspring, for fear that their chil- 
dren might be obliged to compete with those who were at that time 
being reared in Germany and Ireland, but who were destined to 
invade these shores? Is there not every probability that the 
decline in birth-rates simply reflected the steady industrialization 
and urbanization of the continent, while the influx of immigrants 
was an independent movement having no direct connection with 
native birth-rates ? 

General Walker in the passage quoted above makes the state- 
ment that the decline in the rate of population growth during the 
past century and the increase of immigration either is a coincidence, 
or else the one phenomenon is to the other in the relation of effect to 
cause. This statement overlooks a possibility which seems to the 
present writer to contain the true explanation of the two parallel 
phenomena. The decline in birth-rates and the growth of immi- 
gration, according to this view, represent two effects of the same 
cause, namely, the industrial development and the urbanization of 
the continent. In 1790 there were in the United States two cities 
having a population of over 25,000; in 1910 there were 228 such 
cities. In 1790 the population of the cities formed 1.6 per cent of 
the total population of the country; in 1910 the city population 
formed 31.0 per cent of the total for continental United States. 
This growth of city population is easily susceptible of statistical 
measurement and is quoted here because it is an index to a complex 
mass of social and economic phenomena. It represents the rapid 
growth of industries, the development of educational facilities, the 
increasing demand for luxuries, the growing burdensomeness of 
large families, the emancipation of women—in a word, the rapid 
progress of all the causes which Dr. Billings assigns for the decline 
in birth-rates. On the other hand it is the rapid development of 
industries, the urgent demand for labor, that is the fundamental 
cause of immigration. The immigrant comes in reply to this 
demand and by his coming increases the possibilities of the rapid 
development of the country. Says Richmond Mayo Smith: 

The third factor (besides land and railroads) in this development has been 
immigration. Thereby the growth of population has been reinforced by an 


* Emigration and Immigration, New York, 1890, pp. 57 ff. 
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enormous influx of people from Europe in the most productive ages of man- 
hood and womanhood, who have not only directly added to the number of 
inhabitants but have contributed to the power of natural increase 

not necessary to point out the immense influence which the rapid growth of 
population due to immigration has had on the material development of the 
country. It has supplied that labor force which was necessary to bring the 
soil under cultivation. It has enabled us to take up great stretches of territory. 
It has built railroads, dug canals, made highways, cut down forests, in short 
turned the wilderness into cultivated land. It is safe to say that without this 
immigration the growth of the country would have been very much slower and 
that we should now be where we were twenty years ago. It has quickened the 
pace of our development and made us do things rapidly and on a large scale. 
We are apt to attribute our prosperity too much to our own genius and talent. 
We forget the factors that have worked with us and in our favor. Unlimited 
land and an army of intelligent workers furnished with the best implements of 
labor have made great material progress almost necessary. 


It has frequently been alleged as proof of the Walker theory 
that the geographic areas to which the majority of the immigrants 
go are the very areas where the birth-rate among the Americans 
shows the most decided decline. The paucity of data on vital 
statistics makes it impossible to make a satisfactory test of this 


assertion. The accompanying table, however, brings together 
three sets of relative figures which may throw some light on the 
question. The first column gives the percentages that the popu- 
lation of cities of at least 25,000 inhabitants forms of the total 
population of each state. The states are arranged in descending 
order of these percentages. The second column gives the percent- 
ages that the foreign-born population of each state forms of the 
total population. The last column gives for each state the number 
of children under five years of age per 1,000 native white women 
fifteen to forty-four years of age. The figures in the last column 
are estimated. The number of children under five years having 
native mothers and foreign-born fathers is not reported by the 
census, and the figures in the table are the result of a calculation 
based on the assumption that the ratio of such children to the total 
number of children having one or both parents foreign born is the 
same as the ratio of persons of all ages having native mothers and 
foreign-born fathers is to the number of persons of all ages having 
one or both parents foreign born. The assumption is a safe one 
and the figures may be accepted as substantially accurate. 
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Number of 
Percentage of Children under 5 
Population Living Percentage of Years of Age per 
States and Territories in Cities of at Population 1,000 Native 
Least 25,000 Foreign Born: 1900 | White Women 15 to 
Inhabitants: 1900 44 Years of Age: 
1900 


Continental United States. . 
District of Columbia .... 
New York 

Massachusetts 
New Jersey...... 
Maryland 
Pennsylvania............. 
California 
Washington 

Ohio 

Missouri 

Minnesota... 

Oregon.... 

Louisiana 

Wisconsin 

Michigan. 

Utah 


402 
280 
320 
208 
205 
349 
433 
415 
415 
433 
308 
405 
444 
397 
489 
403 
424 
645 
412 
368 
602 
470 
599 
312 
452 
47° 
O14 
453 
642 
309 
589 
678 
678 
492 
O41 
630 
645 
688 


Kentucky 

New Hampshire 
Montana 
Towa. 

Georgia 


Virginia 

Alabama | 
Ke 

Florida. . . 

South Carolina 

West Virginia 

Arkansas 


New Mexico........ 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Oklahoma 


9 
° 
3 
4 
8 
7 
3 
5 
4 
° 
° 
2 
9 
9 
9 
8 
5 
-3 
3 
I 
8 
7 
5 
2 
8 
3 
2 
I 
9 
8 
.4 
-9 
me) 
me) 
me) 
me) 


349 
25 13.0 \ 
I 7.2 
6 20.1 \ 
5! 30.2 
5¢ 31.4 
4 22.9 
4 7.9 
4 7-5 
3 20.1 
3° 15.6 
3¢ 2 
3¢ 20 
3 ] 10 
3 21 
2 11 
/ 
23 28 
21 15 
2 3 
19 24 
1g 22 
19} 19 
15 16 | 
14 2 
13 21 
13 | 5 
12 27 
I2 
9 13 
8 
7 I } 
6 5 
5 | 
‘ | 
5 4 | 
4 
4 | 2 
2 I 
4 19 537 
674 
23 379 
: | 7 661 
677 
35 488 
} 3 698 
South Dakota......... | 22 484 
4 
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It appears from the table that there are fifteen states in which 
the percentage of city dwellers is higher than that for continental 
United States. Of these fifteen states, fourteen show a proportion 
of children below that for continental United States. On the other 
hand, there are twenty-four states where the proportion of foreign 
born is above the average; of these, sixteen states show a propor- 
tion of children below the average, while eight states show a pro- 
portion above the average. Of the sixteen states, ten have an 
urban population above the average and four more have fairly high 
proportions of city dwellers, while of the eight states where the 
proportions of foreign born and of children are both high, every one 
has a proportion of city dwellers below the average for continental 
United States, and four of the states have no city population at all. 

The geographical argument that the pressure of immigrants 
depresses birth-rates is based on the evidence of ten states where 
the proportion of foreign born is high and that of children low; but 
it is significant that in these ten states the proportion of city 
dwellers is also high. It appears from a study of the figures that 
there is a much closer connection between urban growth and low 
birth-rates than between immigration and low birth-rates. It may 
be said that the native mothers in the table include a considerable 
number of descendants of immigrants, but in view of the well- 
known fact that natives of foreign descent are usually indistin- 
guishable from their American neighbors in other respects, it is 
fairly reasonable to suppose that they conform to American stand- 
ards in the matter of child-bearing as well. Had the influx of 
immigrants the tendency to depress native birth-rates that tendency 
would appear in the figures; as it is, the evidence seems to warrant 
the statement that the chief influence tending to depress birth-rates 
is the growth of urban population, and that immigration and birth- 
rates are correlated only to the extent that they are both related 
to the industrial and urban growth of the country. 

All the available evidence points to the conclusion that, were it 
not for the immigrants, the present population of the United States 
would be considerably smaller than it is. Industrial development 
during the nineteenth century would almost certainly have been 
considerably less spectacular had the immigrants not contributed 
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their share of the human energy necessary to its realization. It is 


not, however, the object of this article to touch on the general 
question of the desirability of immigration, but merely to demon- 


strate that the theory according to which the arrival of the immi- 
grants has checked the natural growth of the native population 
has no valid evidence to sustain it. 
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SOME SOCIOLOGICAL PHASES OF THE MOVEMENT 
FOR INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION: 


FRANK M. LEAVITT 
University of Chicago 


To one who studies the present movement for vocational educa- 
tion, and especially that phase of it which we designate “industrial 
education,’ the conviction becomes more and more firmly fixed 
that its impulse springs from those profound forces which seem to 
be impelling a general social advance and which are dominated by 
the desire to secure for the less prosperous half of the population a 
larger share in the good things of life. 

It is of especial importance to note that representatives of 
this less prosperous half are themselves contributing to the discus- 
sion and that they seem to be coming to the conclusion that their 
cause can be advanced only by securing a larger measure of social 
control of the people’s institutions. They are also coming to feel 
and to say that they are entitled to a better opportunity for getting 
that contentment and comfort which should result from duty well 
done. To bring this about they are working for the establishment 
of minimum-wage boards, old-age pensions, industrial insurance, 
employers’ liability laws, and adequate education for themselves and 
for their children. 

It is equally significant that representatives of the so-called 
ruling classes are frequently found to be working for essentially 
the same ends with the belief that, in this way only, there can be 
averted a struggle between employers and employed which, wanting 
a more equitable adjustment of present conditions, may be fraught 
with grave and destructive consequences. At all events it seems 
to be reaching the social consciousness that individual efficiency 
and the individual’s sense of his responsibility to society must be 
enormously increased. 

In working out the solution of these complex problems there is 
probably no single institution in which society in general places as 

* An address at the 1912 convention of the National Education Association. 
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much dependence as it does in the public schools. It is becoming 
evident, however, that an increasingly large percentage of all who 
are relying on the public schools in the emergency unhesitatingly 
express the opinion that the ideals of the schools must be modified 
if they are to play the important part in this social advance which 
they should. 

It is one of the curious things about our American educational 
system that, conceived in a spirit of socialism, so far as its organiza- 
tion and administration are concerned, it has tended, nevertheless, 
in its subject-matter and in its methods of instruction, to empha- 
size and to promote extreme individualism. Supported by funds 
raised by assessment on all the property of the community, and 
organized in such a way as to make possible, if not compulsory, the 
attendance of all children, presumably for the common good and as 
a sure foundation for social democracy, the ideals of the schools have 
centered the interests of the pupils on individual advance and on 
the ultimate attainment of conspicuous success in the competitive 
social and economic struggle rather than on the desirability of 
giving the largest possible service for the common good. 

Perhaps in no phase of recent scientific educational study has 
the purely individualistic ideal been more clearly seen than in the 
realm of child-study and psychology. It is not my purpose to state 
that such activity has been necessarily undemocratic, unsocial, or 
inadvisable. Quite the contrary, it can be shown that psychology 
has contributed in no small degree to the tremendous advance which 
education has made during the last quarter-century and that it has 
helped to bring into the schools the very elements which may be 
most effectively used in socializing education. So far as it has been 
worked over into terms of educational method, however, psychology 
has been distinctively individualistic. While social psychology— 
group psychology—is such a recent development that its technique 
and terminology are still in the making, it can hardly be doubted 
that its influence on public education is destined to be even greater 
during the next twenty-five years than the psychology of the indi- 
vidual on which we have thus far relied. It will demonstrate that 
our citizenship as a whole must be taught to have less interest in its 
rights and more in its duties; less thought for the possibility of 
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reaching eminent position for oneself and more for the desirability 
of securing the contentment and happiness of the less fortunate. 

I believe that the present movement for industrial education 
has important contributions to make to this socializing of popular 
education and it is to this phase of the movement that your atten- 
tion is asked. 

It is an oft-repeated statement, but one which must nevertheless 
be briefly discussed in this connection, that many educators are 
strongly opposed to the vocational motive in education. In a 
discussion recently published in a leading educational journal is 
found the following statement of the ‘‘bread-and-butter’”’ principles 
as seen by the classicist: 

In obedience to popular clamor, [they] resolved to replace the literary 
education, which had held sway for centuries, by a study of exact science. 
They kept sternly in view the demands of the counting-house and workshop. 
We will not train the boy’s mind, said they; we will pack his brain with 
useful facts. He shall not think; he shall remember. Strictly cut off from a 
knowledge of the past, he shall live solely in the present. Thus there will be 
no waste of force. A full pocket shall reward his industry, and if his head 
is empty of those general ideas which cumbered his father’s, so much the 
better for him. He wiil get rich the more quickly. 


It seems to me that the distinction here drawn between the 
‘cultural’ and the “‘bread-and-butter”’ aim of education, with the 
conclusion that the latter is wholly to be avoided as sordid and 
mean, has a perfectly natural origin, a brief discussion of which is 
pertinent to our subject. When these ideals were in the making, 
and long after they had become well established, the vast majority 
of students came from those classes of society whose members were 
economically independent even if not actually wealthy. The 
pursuit of knowledge for the sake of increasing an assured income, 
already sufficient, or with hope of improving, financially, a career 
sure to be rewarded by an adequate living and by social distinction, 
was very properly considered sordid and unsocial. To use educa- 
tion merely as a means of enhancing one’s opportunity of gaining 
a larger measure of the material things of life, or of controlling and 
exploiting one’s fellow-beings, was indeed justly condemned. The 
result of such action could only be to increase the gap between the 
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rich and the poor, the able and the incompetent, the wise and the 
foolish, and therefore to disrupt society. 

Today, when universal education is our aim, “bread-and- 
butter” education for the masses of mankind will have exactly 
the opposite effect, will tend to bring the masses and the classes 
closer together, to secure unity in diversity by giving each a more 
genuine appreciation of and respect for the other. So far from 
being sordid and basely utilitarian, it represents one of the finest 
ideals which the human mind has conceived, and sets forth a 
philosophy of life which can be fully realized under no other con- 
ditions than complete solidarity. 

Another important social phase of the industrial education 
movement is that it is bound to have a profound effect on the whole 
system of popular education. This will be true whether our tradi- 
tional schools admit or reject the new forms of education. The 
conditions of industry are such that the employer can no longer 
afford to train his apprentices in the old way but must, instead, 
evolve new methods to meet the new conditions. Training must 
be had and if the schools refuse to give it the privately controlled 
schools will draw a large number of the youth away from the public 
schools, thereby greatly reducing the influence of the most potent 
socializing institutions of our times. What seems more probable, 
however, and what is infinitely more desirable, is that the more 
vital and direct methods which are being developed in connection 
with industrial training will modify and immensely improve the 
methods and ideals of general education. 

Indeed there seems to be little doubt that this will be the out- 
come, since vocational training is even now to be found in almost 
every part of our school system. Great activity is to be observed in 
the elementary schools, where retarded and discouraged children 
have been brought to see the meaning and the need of education by 
the utilization of the vocational motive, and have been led by more 
interesting and stimulating pathways to the door of the high school. 
The high schools have modified entrance requirements and have 
arranged and administered with whole-heartedness less extended 
courses for those needing them and have not only shortened the 
courses but have vitalized them as well by relating them to the 
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possible future vocations of the pupils. Separate schools have 
been established for those who for any reason cannot be cared for 
in the vocationalized classes of the elementary and high schools, 
and part-time continuation schools and classes have been formed 
for those who must work while they study. 

I am aware that some eminent educational authorities maintain 
that a complete separation of the education which is general and 
liberal from that which is special and vocational must be maintained 
for the success of either kind of education, but it seems to me that 
the evidences of the fallacy of this conception are to be found in 
scores of places today. It is not my purpose to deny the value of 
the separate industrial school or to insist that it is never necessary 
or advisable, but merely to affirm that it is possible and frequently 
highly desirable to develop together the vocational and the general 
to the infinite advantage of both, and, what is more pertinent to 
our discussion today, with much greater social benefit. 

In iact the present demand for the enlargement of the function 
of the public school, through the introduction of industrial educa- 
tion, is but another step in the evolution of this popular institution. 
The advance has always been brought about through the effects 
of those seeking social ends and the betterment of the people, and, 
as often, has been opposed by conservatism. In this onward 
movement it is clear that we have reached a crisis similar in 
principle to others which have periodically confronted popular educa- 
tion when an advance at last has become imperative and when such 
progress has been opposed by the ruling interest, whether wealth, 
aristocracy, or sectarianism. Unless we are to reverse all previous 
precedents, the schools will again widen their sympathies and will 
receive and instruct a still larger proportion of the country’s chil- 
dren, thus greatly increasing their social value. 

Another sociological phase of industrial education is its relation 
to crime. That industrial education is to have an immense influ- 
ence in preventing juvenile delinquency is the belief of those who 
have studied faithfully the lessons taught by the reform schools 
and penitentiaries. Certainly nothing could be of greater social 
significance than the reduction of crime and especially crime for 
which society, rather than the delinquent, is mainly responsible. 
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It becomes entirely clear, as one studies the methods employed in a 
modern reform school and the records of those who have been 
discharged from these institutions, that the same kind of training 
for the boy before commitment would, in the large majority of 
cases, effectually remove him from the probability of delinquency. 
When taught the satisfaction of work well done; when made to 
see that the way through is infinitely better than the way around a 
dificult piece of work, even though it be rough manual work; 
when he has once experienced the pleasure of actually carrying his 
own weight, economically considered, he is far less likely to proceed 
by the devious ways resorted to by those whose wit has been 
developed more than their skill. That “joy in work” is no mere 
sentimental phrase becomes a conviction on carefully observing 
large numbers of reform-school boys engaged in their somewhat 
skilled occupations. 

It is obviously essential to the stability of society that intel- 
ligent contentment prevail throughout the group. One of the pur- 
poses of industrial education held, more or less consciously, by its 
advocates relates directly to the contentment of the masses. To 
my mind it is one of the most subtle and far-reaching aspects of 
the movement. We frequently hear the expression “social unrest.” 
That social discontent exists no thoughtful person will doubt, 
whether he can assign the cause or not. It has been claimed that 
the schools are partly to blame because of the false ideals of pleasure 
which they have engendered. These ideals we are told give undue 
emphasis to the joys of consumption, the spending of money, and 
passive entertainment, and ignore almost entirely the sterner 
joy of useful productive work. 

Our courses of study seem to be so devised that they develop the 
child to the point where it can enjoy, intellectually and aesthetically, 
many of the things which cultivated people prize, beautiful sur- 
roundings in the home, music, art, poetry, the drama, and travel. 
This is well, but where such fastes are developed without equal 
attention being given to the development of ability to secure the 
means whereby the desires may be satisfied there is brought about 
an unbalanced condition which frequently leads to the conclusion 
that money is the one thing needed to secure happiness. The joy 
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of consumption, rather than the joy of production, is the end which 
they seek, in common, it must be admitted, with American society 
in general. It is believed that a rational plan of education which 
lays especial emphasis on the constructive activities will enable 
many to know the pleasures which come from such work and to 
turn to that for some if not a large part of their recreative entertain- 
ment, as well as to have a clearer appreciation of the substantial 
satisfaction which their daily work may yield. 

Finally industrial education is sociologically significant for 
what it is making possible in the way of collective control, that is 
control by the community, of the conditions of child labor. It is 
a matter of social concern that children are now being warped, 
degraded, killed, mentally, morally, and physically, by their early 
industrial experiences. It is of immense moment to the common 
welfare that these experiences are often wholly discouraging and 
unsatisfying to the young workers, thereby creating or strengthening 
the belief that work is a curse, a thing to be avoided as far as may 
be, and that the prizes of life are reserved for those who exploit 
rather than for those who serve. Industrial education is so suc- 
cessful in drawing attention to this matter that where such educa- 
tion is an established fact it is much easier to secure the extension 
of child-labor laws, the inauguration of systems of vocational 
guidance, the co-ordination of apprenticeship laws with those 
relating to education and child labor, and the establishment of 
minimum-wage commissions to fix and maintain suitable rates of 
compensation for children or minors. All these are of distinct 
social significance and the accomplishment of them will be impos- 
sible without a system of industrial education. In fact a thorough- 
going system of industrial education leads inevitably to vocational 
guidance, child-labor and apprenticeship laws, and public wage 
boards, and will serve to bind them together into a single function. 

In conclusion I would express the belief that the masses of 
people are beginning to take an active interest in, and to lend 
genuine aid to, the general social and educational advance. We 
must not overlook the fact that here we may receive the most 
loyal support, for, after all, the “‘masses”’ are essentially idealistic. 
More easily than others they will accept the program for social 
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betterment and will bear their share of the necessary sacrifice of 
personal ambition in order to realize the larger common good. 

Shall we doubt the truth of the statement that the masses are 
idealistic? What of the ages when the masses were bent on the 
achievement of the “beauty of holiness’? True, the theology of 
that day taught that this was to be attained only by submission 
to the sorrows and trials of the present life, but with what patience 
was the submission given! Later, in the patriotic struggle for the 
independence of the fatherlands, and for the liberty of the people, 
who were the idealists? Who gave much and, gaining only a little, 
were yet glad ? 

In the great problem which confronts civilization today, the 
working-out of right relations between man and man, these same 
“masses’’ will be the first to accept the conditions of advance and 
to work and sacrifice for it. 

I repeat that I believe that industrial education, so far from 
being a narrow utilitarian movement, allies itself with the broadest 
and I may say the most spiritual movement of the century, the 
promotion of genuine brotherhood. Brotherhood is possible only 
where there is frankly accepted the ideal of unity in diversity. If 
the family means anything it means equal consideration, respect, 
love, and safety for its several members, even though the members 
vary greatly in ability, aptitude, interests, activity, and successes, 
as success is measured by the world’s standards. Here are found a 
common love, a common interest, a common sharing in any good 
that comes to the family, a great satisfaction that all are not 
exactly alike, that each can contribute something peculiarly his 
own, yet all the members fogether form one family. 

Unity in diversity: this is also the keynote of industrial educa- 
tion. Its promoters are learning to treat with equal respect, and 
to strive equally hard to administer to, the needs of the future 
factory worker, the future accountant, the future electrician, or 
the future engineer. I believe that one of the best values of the 
movement will be found in the lesson it teaches to general education, 
that real education consists, after all, in creating a curiosity, a 
consuming desire to find out, and that this curiosity may be excited 
in diverse ways but most effectively by recognizing the peculiar, 
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individual tastes or talents and from a sympathetic development 
of those peculiar, individual interests reaching out in ever-widening 
circles of related and interrelated interests. And, if education 
learns to dignify all vocational] life by giving it consideration in its 
various forms and relations, who shall say that this will not have a 
profound influence in helping us as a nation to develop a unity of 
purpose out of the wonderful diversity of conditions and oppor- 
tunities which our country affords and of which we are justly 
proud, and which, in a social democracy, should somehow be made 
to administer to the common good ? 


4 
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PATRIOTISM AND THE PACIFIC COAST 


J. N. BOWMAN 
University of California 


I 

The California state legislature in its late special session last 
December expressed itself regarding history and patriotism in a 
very amusing manner. In its Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 3 
it regrets ‘‘that the Boston massacre was not the slaughter it was 
supposed to be,” and other things of like nature. It makes patriot- 
ism rest on the facts and interpretation of history; and declares that 
any changes in facts or interpretations are disloyal and unpatriotic. 
History, the legislature feels, is taught and studied for no other 
purpose than patriotism; and even if it should be so studied and 
taught, it is patriotism that holds the whip of authority in deciding 
what is the true fact and the true interpretation. Though the reso- 
lution does not attempt to define patriotism, it does nevertheless 
give a negative definition, and thereby attempts to interfere with 
the freedom of thought, so dear to all Americans, and with the Lehr- 
and Lernfretheit, equally dear to all college and university men. 

This resolution was incited by a local Sacramento paper and 
urged by the local G.A.R. The journal was no doubt sincere in 
its attack upon a harmless teachers’ institute talk, on “ Both Sides of 
American History’’; but the relation between the teaching of his- 
tory in the school system of the state and patriotism, as presented 
by the journal, is quite another question. The G.A.R. was no 
doubt equally sincere in wishing to preserve in the hearts of the 
present and rising generations a deep sentiment of country-love. 
But to rest this patriotism on the facts and interpretation of certain 
historical facts, raises at once the question, What is patriotism, 
and is it rooted in the dead past or in the living present? The 
legislature was quite as sincere no doubt in demanding harmonious 
co-operation among all the activities of the state. But when it 
attempts to define patriotism (negatively), it is surely forgetful of 
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some of the past on which it wishes to base patriotism. It forgets 
the unpleasant attempt of a iate Washington governor to direct 
university teaching; it fails to recall the Delbriick affair in the 
University of Berlin some years ago, and the Bernhard affair at the 
present time. 

It is only a resolution; it is not a bill. It is one of the ‘‘hurrah, 
boys, hurrah”’ measures, as a legislator of long service explained it; 
a resolution whose passing is a passing into legislative oblivion. 


II 

Patriotism is a very difficult thing to define; yet it has been 
discussed from the days of Plato to the present. It seems to be a 
part of human affection, and may be said to be as old as attachment. 
It is earliest noted in the family and clan sentiment; its foundation 
is the blood-relationship; it has no relation to the land or country; 
for the home of the nomad or wandering tribe changes with water, 
pasture, and whim. The city of the burgher and the manor of the 
lord were localized, and the attachment to these has been called 
patriotism. The united manors, cities, and provinces—through 
royal conquest and compromise—resulted in the modern nations. 
And here it is that real patriotism in its modern sense begins. Some 
even contend that patriotism belongs alone to the nation or patria. 

This blood-relation continues on through all the stages of 
development to the present. Today the ‘‘melting-pot” fuses the 
blood of most all of a nation’s citizens; and where the “ melting- 
pot”’ of blood fails, the “melting-pot” of interest and feeling com- 
pletes the work. This blending process produces at least one 
product of great value: like-mindedness. If this is deep and wide- 
spread, a deep and widespread patriotism is the result. 

To this blood-relation and to this interest-relation are added 
today two other things: country and history. 

By country or patria is understood the land of the people’s 
birth and rearing, the land that gives them home and livelihood. 
Their life is bound up in it and dependent upon it, so in struggling 
for life they are struggling for country. 

By history, as an ingredient of patriotism, is meant the memories 
of the people in relation to their country—the known story of their 
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struggles, victories, and sufferings in making themselves and their 
land what they are or what they would like them to be. History 
acts here as a guide-post; from it the blood and country interests 
can, in part, get their direction. History is what it is; it cannot 
bechanged. The better patriotism accepts the past from the hands 
of those whose business it is to know the past. The lower patriot- 
ism accepts tradition as history and resists any change in it. 

Patriotism is « democratic sentiment; it is as varied as the cul- 
ture of the people and develops with them in their march upward. 
The lower patriotism, that of the lower class, is visual, concrete, 
martial, and often chauvinistic. The higher patriotism, that of the 
better classes, is more ethical, ideal, peaceful, and more cosmopoli- 
tan. Between these two ends is the long line of patriotism actuating 
the middle class. All are patrioticin the manner that most consis- 
tently expresses their sentiment toward their fellow-countrymen, 
their patria, and their past. 


A past, a history, is a true part of patriotism. But how far 


back from the present does this history extend as a live and effect- 
ive factor in patriotism? The answer of many nations may be 
gathered from their treatment of their national archives. The 
living part of the nation is often kept secret; while the dead part 
is open to the public. Speaking very generally, 1815 may be taken 
as a rough date dividing living from dead history in Europe. 
America brings the date almost to the present; and the president, 
at his discretion, may bring it to the very present moment. The 
treatment of state archives also gives an answer: papers from three 
to ten years old are still alive; papers over that age go to the 
archives as dead matter. Another answer may be found in Lorenz’ 
Generationslehre: that a historical period covers only three genera- 
tions—the passing grandparents, their mature and active children 
of the present, and the grandchildren. Bergson has given his 
answer in his idea of consciousness: the living present and its 
immediate memories. The national consciousness may be stated 


in almost the same terms. 
Patriotism is of the present; it lives and moves, defends and 
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conquers, raises ideals and struggles to realize them. In the field 
beyond this boundary patriotism can only hope; history alone can 


decide. 
IV 
THE PACIFIC COAST AS A patria 
This term for America means the eleven states wholly or in part 
This contains about one-third of the area of 


west of the Rockies. 
It is about 1,150 miles east and west and 1,250 


the United States. 


miles north and south. 
Under the Indian the Coast remained in its natural state. The 


Spaniard entered it about four centuries ago and dotted it here and 
there with his missions, presidios, and ranches. The French held a 
part of it for nearly fifty years, but in all probability they scarcely 
set foot within its borders. The English were interested in it for 
nearly a century as a hunting-ground for the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany. The Russian “passed in the night.”” The American entered 
it more than a century ago, and soon began to plant missions and 
ranches. Fifty years later began the great conquest that has not 
yet ended. 

The fight for the home on the Coast has several phases. The 
fights with the Indian were neither long nor frequent. Conflicts 
between white people threatened several times, but actual engage- 
ments were short and not severe. The struggle with Nature has 
been constant and strenuous. She has claimed more energy and 
victims than Indian and white. And towns are not yet all planted; 
the roads and railroads are still in their early stages of building; 
the deserts have not yet fully surrendered; and there are places 
still awaiting the explorer. 

Fights there were and are, but they are fights with Nature; and 
with such fights patriotism has little or nothing to do. Bones lie 
bleaching on the plains or buried in the mines; victories have been 
wrung from the soil and the mountains; cabins and trails still exist 
as ruined monuments of blasted hopes. These were parts of man’s 
struggle for existence, livelihood, and fortune; only occasionally did 
any of these fights rise to the threshold of patriotism. The Coast 
has been bathed in sweat rather than blood. 

The Coast has no Marathon, Lexington, or Sedan; in their 
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place it has the Mother Lode, the Roosevelt Dam, and a rebuilt 
San Francisco. It has no Stratford, Weimar, or Concord; but it 
does have places where the “last spike” was driven. It has no 
Abbey, St. Denis, or Mt. Vernon; but it does have its plains, its 
mines, and its Donner Lake. It has no “‘ Badenland”’ or “‘ Dixie”’; 
but it does have a ‘‘ Watch Tacoma Grow.” 


THE COAST AS A PEOPLE 


It was the Indian to whom the Coast was a real patria. He 
fought man and Nature and filled it with his associations. But we 
hardly associate patriotism with the red man. He has gone and 
has contributed nothing to the present patriotism. 

The Spaniard had his centuries of struggle against Nature and 
whites. The missions and presidios, in ruins or in memory, recall 
to the living Spaniard the years of toil and suffering and ideals and 
disappointments. Problems once solved in the Southwest or on 
Puget Sound recall to him the greatness and the valor of his ances- 
tors. But he, too, has gone; only a few remain on the Coast, 
either blending their blood and past and patriotism with the new 
and dominant people or retiring before the possessors. 

To the memory of Drake has been erected the Cross in Golden 
Gate Park; in the Pacific Northwest are a few remains of the fur 
hunters and traders. These are of patriotic portent only to the 
few Englishmen still resident on the Coast. A new patriotism has 
here also been buried by a succeeding people. 

The Dutch-Austrians scarcely more than touched the Coast. 
The Russian had slight interests on the Columbia and a settlement 
on the Californian coast; but the center was in Alaska and Siberia 
and not in these southern outposts. He, too, has gone, and has 
contributed nothing to the existing patriotism. The French 
voyages to the Coast may have some slight patriotic meaning to a 
Frenchman; but of great patriotic possibilities were the factories 
and voyages, the songs and the jargon of the French-Canadian 
“coureurs de bois” ahd “voyageurs.”” They, too, have retreated 
with the retreating hunting-grounds; so that at present the people 
of Washington do not find the rivers recalling to them those 
“chansons”’ of the long ago. 
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The Americans have a fair beginning. They have fairly well 
begun to make the Coast their patria. The Little Big Horn, the 
Lava Beds, and the Oregon Trail are of patriotic meaning, though 
it be to only a very few. They had their mission stations in the 
Northwest as the Spaniards had theirs in the Southwest. Astoria 
in a way recalls the grand ideals of a century ago. San Juan Island 
and the Columbia in the north, old Mexican foundations and other 
places in the south, recall to a gradually increasing number of 
Americans the old questions with England and Mexico. The 
“forty-niners” and the pioneers are becoming each year more 
deeply blended with the country. Camp and trail, forest and 
mountain are yearly attaching themselves to the memories of 
thousands of the Coast people. Memories of poets and writers are 
just beginning to find local habitation. 

The American, in the slow process of patria-making, has accepted 
nothing from the Indian; in the north he has received something 
from the English and in the south also something from the Spaniard. 
But in each instance it is either an indirect or a second-hand patriot- 
ism. The American today is interested in the patria, the relics, 
and the past of these other people; but it is from the love for 
antiques rather than patriotism—they are not of the American past. 
The American patriotism on the Coast today is still almost 
wholly imported. The Coast patriotism smacks of Lexington, 
Lake Erie, and San Juan Hill, of the fourth of July and of the 
Monroe Doctrine—all an inheritance from beyond the Rockies 
binding us to other parts of our larger people and our larger patria. 

Professor Royce, a son of California, in an article some time ago, 
urged a Coast loyalty—a sectional patriotism to protect the Ameri- 
can from the deadening influence of a national type. He is quite 
right in hisideai. The South has a patriotism as old as that of New 
England. Old Louisiana has a type that persists through the 
numerous descendants of French and Spanish possessors. Aside 
from these, Kentucky alone has a patriotism that merits the name. 

The Coast has had but little to bind it together into a deep, 


conscious unity. No shot has been fired in danger or in war that 
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has been heard around its borders. Abundant Nature has pre- 
vented the unifying famine. Freedom has not been threatened. 
Art and literature are in the early stages of their unifying influence. 
Trade and industry do unify—but no one can accuse them of being 
patriotic. 

Patriotism has to grow on the Coast as it has grown elsewhere. 
The blood-bond must be closely drawn. The Coast American is from 
everywhere and the blood-blending is going on apace. The two 
generations of Americans have done well. They have added some 
of the Spanish, French, and English blood. But the great influx 
from the East and from Europe is faster than the blending can take 
place; and furthermore, the line is drawn at the Negro and the 
Oriental. To these limiting and retarding factors must be added 
the still greater retarding force of economic interest in the minds 
of the Coast people and the Coast immigrants. The patria-bond 
progresses but slowly; economic interests again interfere. There is 
scarcely a thing or ideal on the Coast as yet for which one can stake 
his life except the dollar. It is true that we are doing now what 
England, France, New England, and the South did either before 
or at the inception of their patriotism. The conquest of the land 
is a necessary step—but a step that must be so recognized and 
evaluated. The history-bond progresses still more slowly. The 
things that made possible a South, a New England, a Louisiana, 
and a Kentucky are impossible for the creation of a Coast. We 
had possibilities, perhaps, in the Chinese, Japanese, and Hindoo 
questions; the greatest possibility, however, is the frontage on the 
Pacific and the new world-life beginning on its shores. As yet our 
past is hardly available or adaptable to the cause of patriotism. 
The past is diverse and not centered in any common sentiment. 

The lower patriotism finds here practically nothing; chauvinism 
must either import or create out of the blue. By nature this 
patriotism is interested in the static and in that which moves no 
more rapidly than itself and in the things as they were ‘“‘supposed 
to be.” A general, native Coast lower patriotism does not exist. 
The middle-class patriotism is somewhat more fortunate. It recog- 
nizes the Spanish, French, and English inheritance; it sees the 
world changing; it is interested in the present and the future; and 
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is also willing to modify the imported patriotism. It sees the 
national patriotism as well as a possible Coast phase thereof. The 
higher-class patriotism is creative and leads the middle-class 
patriotism. It is sufficiently far removed from the East and the 
East’s chauvinism to make a better evaluation of both the East 
and the Coast. It is demanding the entrance of ‘‘the West” into 
the histories and the textbooks; it sees the national errors and is 
striving to correct them. It leads in the initiative, referendum, 
and recall; in woman’s suffrage and in juvenile courts; in insur- 
gency and in the certification of high-school teachers. In coming 
west this patriotism left its chauvinism in the old home. The 
Coast is becoming the new center of the national life as the Middle 
West became the center after the War of 1812. This higher, better, 
and enlightened patriotism is a refining influence in the whole nation; 
in the future it may become (yet one must devoutly hope not) 
as old and staid and chauvinistic as the patriotism of the East or 
the lower patriotism of the Coast. 

The cosmopolitan tendency in national sentiment has its effect 
on the Coast as elsewhere. Labor and socialism here are uniting 
with the labor and socialism throughout the world under the slogan: 
‘*Proletarians of all countries, unite!’’ Art, learning, and science 
know no national boundaries. Ancestry and travel overlap the 
national lines. The Postal Union, the Red Cross Society, and the 
Internationa! Congresses are all making for a greater unity. 

In conclusion, then: Patriotism is a natural, growing attach- 
ment of a people for their land; this attachment is felt by all the 
people, high and low. As yet there is no provincial patriotism on 
the Coast; the present patriotism is an importation; chauvinism 
finds here nothing at all. There is, however, the beginning of a 
high and a refined patriotism. This higher and better patriotism 
will eventually, it is hoped, permeate the middle and lower strata 
of patriotism until the great possibilities of the Coast produce a 
sectional sentiment that loves its own province, people, and past 
as deeply and dearly as it loves the great country as a whole. 
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THE CHURCH AND CHARITY 


SAMUEL H. BISHOP 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities 


One of the most interesting facts in the history of social and 
moral progress is the converging, into one great stream of activi- 
ties, of streams which took their origin in different, and often- 
times in widely separated, parts of the field of human activity. 
The topography of history is much like the topography of the 
earth. As brooks and rivulets having their source in widely 
separated parts of a country at last flow together into a great 
river and then into the sea, so ideals and purposes conceived here 
and there on the surface of life generate activities which flow 
separately for a time, perhaps for ages, seemingly unrelated, 
though identical in their nature and at last converging in one great 
stream. The history of religion, for example, shows how without 
communication ideas have been conceived simultaneously in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, have been developed in localities, and 
only after the progress of years, perhaps of centuries, have come 
together to constitute world-wide faith or practice. Sooner or 
later ideas and practices to have world importance must relate 
themselves to all other similar ideas and practices. The progress 
of history is toward unity, not the unity which destroys variety 
either of idea or of method, but the unity which is none the less 
unity because it embraces many varieties. The centralizing tend- 
ency of this age in practical affairs is only the surface expression 
of the centralizing tendency of the whole of life. And that 
variety is not sacrificed by this tendency to increasing unity is 
evidenced by an equally patent tendency to specialization. 

These reflections are induced by a consideration of the fact 
which confronts church and charity workers today that the ideas 
and practices of charity which obtain in the church and those 
which obtain in what we may call the world of scientific charity 
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have not only not as yet flown together into one sustained, all- 
powerful effort to abolish pauperism and alleviate poverty, but are 
not even so related as to preclude unnecessary competition and 
conflict of method, and consequent loss of efficiency. From the 
beginning of the Christian era up to the beginning of the last half 
of the nineteenth century the Christian church was the sole chari- 
table agency in the western world. The ideals and methods of the 
administration of charity were those which grew, not out of the 
study of charity as a science, but out of religious feeling. The 
practice of charity was a kind of inference from the Christian 
duty of love for one’s neighbor, and was regulated and controlled 
by no specific conception of charity, indeed by no principles of 
judgment or knowledge other than those of the individual prac- 
ticer of charity. Church charity took no official cognizance of 
those causes of pauperism and poverty which lie outside of the 
realm of religion in the realm of the political or social or economic 
sciences. Indeed, it seems fair to say that the practice of charity 
in the church was not primarily for the benefit of the recipient 
of charity, much less was it an attempt to treat the causes of 
pauperism and poverty, but was primarily for the benefit of the 
doer of the charity. Christianity laid down two great com- 
mandments: The first, to love God with all the mind, with all 
the heart, and with all the soul; and the second, to love one’s 
neighbor as oneself; and the administration of charity was a 
mode of compliance with the second commandment. I do not 
mean to say that it arose from a mere selfish desire to save one’s 
soul, though in many cases it did arise from such a desire; but 
logically and actually it was an inference from a doctrine and a 
mode of compliance with command, its primary reference being 
for the sake of the person practicing it. That this is a fact is 
shown, I think, by the general failure, up to the time when scien- 
tific charity came into being, to study the problem of poverty 
objectively and to deal with it in the terms and according to the 
principles of those realms of thought and activity in which its 
causes lie. To be sure the benefit of the recipients of charity 
was aimed at in the lazar houses, the hospitals, the homes for the 
defective ; but it seems to me absolutely fair to say that that was 
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not the primary thought, the primary purpose; the primary pur- 
pose was to comply with the command of religion. Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. How can a man love his neighbor 
except by doing him good! Indeed, one does not do injustice to 


Christianity in so stating its principle of charity, since if a man 
be truly religious the primary motive of his conduct must be 
obedience to divine command. The things dictated by obedience 
must be secondary both in his affection and in his thought of the 
principle of obedience itself. And I venture to say that scientific 
charity, however much it may differ in method, ought not and 
cannot quarrel with that principle. It is one of the deepest of the 
world’s thoughts that love and service to one’s kind, personal 
and social morality, are results of the religious principle, which is 
love for God. But it is an unquestionable fact that the rise of 
ideas and methods of charitable administration other than the 
church’s ideas and methods was due to the failure of the church 
to realize the nature of the problem of charity and to deal with 
pauperism and poverty according to the terms of their origins 
and of the realms to which they belonged. There would have 
been and could have been no such movement in history as the 
modern charity movement except as a result of a discovery that 
to be effective charity must be a primary and not a secondary 
activity ; its reference must be relative to the causes of its problem 
and to the improvement and well-being of its human objects. 

We come then to the necessity of defining the function of the 
church. The church was in the field first, and if it be generically 
a charitable society the existence of any other charitable society 
is a violation of the law of organization and an impertinence; for 
with its immense plant, its great and venerable history, its sacred 
traditions, its powerful and devoted membership, it can do with 
greater efficiency and with less expenditure of energy the charit- 
able work of Christendom than all other charitable societies com- 
bined. They are but the upshoots of a day, and are themselves 
so imperfectly adapted and adjusted one to the other that con- 
flicts of opinion and method and duplication of effort are still 
besetting faults. 

But is the church a charitable society? In an important 
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sense yes; in an equally important sense no. It is a charitable 
society in a derivative sense, because it is a community of people 
brought together by their devotion to the ideals and methods of 
Jesus Christ and believing in the God whom he defined to them 
as love and grace. In other words, the church is a society organ- 
ized for the purpose of promulgating the practice of the ideals 
and methods of Jesus Christ and of perpetuating and extending 
his influence and work in the world. It is a charitable society 
only in the sense that the God whom it worships and the Christ 
whose leadership it follows are represented to its consciousness 
as supremely loving and as requiring in worshiper and follower 
the spirit of love and service. The real function of the church, if 
we have defined it correctly, is an intellectual or a spiritual func- 
tion, is the inspiring and fostering of the consciousness of God 
and of the ideals and methods of Jesus Christ. The implications 
of Jesus’ example in the work of the modern church must be 
spiritually determined. Its logical meaning in modern life and 
under modern conditions and with modern resources are what 
we want, not its exact imitation. The law of modern church 
method and activity must be given to us by a spiritual interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of Jesus’ method and activity, and be given 
only by a process of spiritual interpretation and adaptation. The 
late Dr. Thomas Arnold said: “The true and grand idea of a 
church is that of a society making men like Christ, earth like 
heaven, and the kingdoms of this world the kingdom of God.” 
Whatever will do that or will help to do that is the primary and 
fundamental concern of the church. A recent writer in the 
American Journal of Sociology has contributed an article on 
“The Church as The Maker of Conscience,” in which the writer 
argues with a good deal of force that the church’s real function 
is to make conscience. I do not believe that the primary concern 
of the church is to make conscience, but that it is rather to inspire 
and develop the idea of God and the sense of personal relation- 
ship with him. The church’s primary business is to preach God 
and all that grows out of his existence and of his relationship 
to mankind, to unveil the divine ideal for the individual man and 
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for society. In putting the matter in this way I am not uncon- 
scious of the fact that the practical method of preaching God and 
of unveiling the divine ideal for an individual and for society is 
the preaching of the ideal mankind, is the unveiling of the soul 
itself and of the ideal society. The ideal of God is not simply a 
revelation but an evolution as well. Hence we may define the 
church in the words of the writer of the article to which I have 
referred as “the organized confession of the divine life of man.” 
But it really makes no difference from which end we look at this 
function of the church; it is one and the same function, namely, 
to declare God and the human implications of his being and 
character. Secondly, the field of operation of the church is in 
the realm of the affections, of the reason, and the will. “By its 
teaching, its order, and its ordinances, it seeks to convince the 
reason, to stir the affections, and to persuade the will.” Why 
should it attempt to go outside of this field into the realm of 
concrete social activity? Out of the heart are the issues of life; 
as a man thinketh in his heart so he is. The church’s function 
is at the very center of human life and conduct. If its gospel is 
what it claims it to be, it is the inspiration and mainspring of all 
concrete personal and social activity, the regulative principle, the 
dynamic of life. What it inspires will find its way into personal 
character and activity, into civil statute, and into economic and 
social practice. No other institution, or coterie of individuals, 
can do its work; no other formulation of ideals can be substituted 
for its simple platform; no other body can occupy its place in 
life. Political consciousness can be developed by the state; 
economic practice can be formulated by the Chamber of Com- 
merce; even conscience can be made by the school and the plat- 
form. But no institution, except the church, can open the spiritual 
eyes of men so that they view life from above, can give to them 
spiritual inspiration and power which shall be the mainspring 
of all social and moral activity. The modern church has fallen 
a victim to the idea that spiritual inspiration needs exemplifica- 
tion and illustration in concrete activity, but it does not. It is 
the one kind of teaching, the practical lessons of which are born 
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in the mind of the pupil. It is an awakener of practical efficiency 
not an instructor as to method. Experience is the great teacher 
of method. 

But, to be practical, what is the function of the church with 
respect to charitable activity? It is to preach and to inspire that 
disposition out of which all charitable activity grows, not itself 
as an institution to engage in the concrete practice of charity. It 
is the business of church members as individuals and of societies 
within the church to practice all forms of charitable activity in 
accordance with those laws of charity which grow out of the 
principle of religion, that is, love of God and of one’s kind, and 
also out of the principles of economic and social well-being. 
These latter principles may or may not be strictly contained in the 
principle of religion. They cannot be contradictory to it, but 
they need not be explicitly contained in it or directly suggested 
by it. Perhaps I should have said that the laws of charitable 
activity grow also out of the principle of moral well-being, but 
I think the principle of moral well-being is directly and explicitly 
contained in the religious principle. Love of one’s kind means 
always right moral relations to one’s kind. Accordingly, the 
practice of charity must always take account of, and be regulated 
by, the principle of moral well-being; that is to be taken for 
granted. It is an important distinction we are making between 
the activity of the church as an institution and the activity of 
members of the church as individuals. An institution must as 
such prescribe the method of its activity; it must work by a 
method which is peculiar to it as an institution and which may 
not be founded upon those economic and social principles which 
are not necessarily contained in the religious principle. Charity 
is a compound effort. The necessity of charity results from a 
violation of, or a failure to comply with, laws which are not 
necessarily religious but which may be economic and social. To 
get at the causes of a charitable problem requires oftentimes a 
special knowledge which is not in the possession of the clergy- 
man as such, or of the individual church member as a church 
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member. In almost every instance of application by an individual 
or a family for charitable relief some of the causes are economic 
or social. If the man is out of work and consequently unable to 
render support for himself or his family, the cause may be moral, 
that is, it may be the man’s intemperance or immorality; or it 
may be his economic inefficiency; or it may be that the kind of 
work which he can do is not demanded in the locality in which he 
is for the time being situated; he may have migrated because of 
false information that has come to him and have found an over- 
plus of labor of the kind for which he is best fitted; the conditions 
of his trade may have changed so that in the place in which he has 
spent his life the kind of labor which he is competent to perform 
is no longer required. In all these cases, which frequently occur, 
there is needed a knowledge of economic or industrial conditions 
which is the peculiar possession, not of the clergyman or of the 
Christian as such, but of the economist or industrialist. Again the 
laws of method according to which charity should be administered 
are not necessarily given by the religious principle but by other 
principles not contradictory but different in their nature and 
origin. Charity does not mean simply love, as the religious ety- 
mologists would have it mean, but intelligent love; and the intelli- 
gence of the love takes its origin in a knowledge that is not simply 
religious, but economic as well. An individual or a society inspired 
by love of God and love of human kind and not bound by the laws 
and methods of the church will easily and naturally seek those 
other principles according to which charitable activity must be 
practiced. There is a law of adaptation of institutions; and the 
institution set to do charitable work will adapt itself easily and 
naturally to the laws of charitable work; its method will grow out 
of its functions. As the Master is reported to have said: Doing 
truth leadeth to the light. All constructive work in charity—and 
all charitable work should be constructive—should be done by the 
man or by the society whose business it is to know the laws of con- 
struction. We hear it often said that charity is not the giving of 
alms, but we fail to realize, I think, how fundamentally true that 
proposition is, and also what charity is if it be not the giving of 
alms. Real charity is an attempt to make a man or a family equal 
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to the economic and social battle of life. It is an attempt to 
stimulate and foster economic and social efficiency, to put a man 
into the condition in which he may use his natural powers to their 
utmost, and not only that, but to develop the natural powers to a 
higher efficiency. It is to give work to the workless according to 
the natural, not the forced, conditions of work, according to the 
economic laws of work. It is perhaps to move a man or a family 
to a place in which the work he can best do is to be found; it is 
perhaps to develop where the man or the family is, in accordance 
with the principles of sound economics, the condition and fact of 
the work he or they can best do; it is to teach the man who does 
not know how to regulate his expenditure to his income the right 
use of his income; it is to teach the woman who does not know 
how to use the normal earnings of her husband the law of thrift 
and prudence; it is to heal the sick, not by word of mouth or by 
anointing with clay and spittle, but by medical treatment and 
surgical operation; it is to provide care for the disabled and non- 
productive member or members of a family in institutions adapted 
to such purposes. All that is the function of the scientific special- 
ist, not of the prophet or preacher, or of the church as an institu- 
tion. It is not the business of a preacher to preach economics or 
sociology, the rights of labor or the rights of capital, nor the plat- 
forms of parties or the methods of treatment of the imbecile, insane, 
or criminal. It is his business to preach and inspire the love of 
human kind growing out of the love of God, which will combine 
itself with scientific knowledge of economics, sociology, politics, 
therapeutics, and criminology. Salt is good for savor, but salt is 
not bricks or mortar, not commerce or manufacture, not drug or 
surgeon’s knife. Salt is salt; leaven is leaven; religion is religion, 
or, in another word, inspiration. There is a psychology of charity 
of which the believer in practical charitable activity for the church 
fails to take account. To inspire a man to do a thing is not the 
same act as to teach him how to do it. The method follows the 
inspiration. A different set of faculties comes into play when a 
man is being taught method from those which are in play when he 
is being inspired. Attention, accurate observation, and discrimi- 
nation are not the uppermost activities in the man who is being 
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inspired. To teach a woman how to sweep a room rightly, how to 
make nourishing soups and good bread, is not the same as to inspire 
her to do those acts. The latter gives her a powerful motive for 
sweeping a room, or making soup, or making bread; the former 
teaches her how to do them rightly. To inspire a blind man to 
make brooms, a stoker to fire a furnace, a longshoreman to load a 
ship, a dago to dig a ditch, a carpenter to make a mortise and tenon, 
an engineer to run a machine, is not the same thing and does not 
call into play the same mental qualities as to teach any one of these 
men how to do rightly and efficiently his own proper work. The 
one calls into play the emotional and volitional faculties—the desire 
and the will; the other calls into play the intellectual faculties— 
attention, observation, and discrimination. It is just as much the 
business of the charity worker to procure for his beneficiary instruc- 
tion in practical efficiency as it is to inspire the motive and will; 
it is just as much the business of the charity worker to procure for 
his beneficiary the knowledge as to when and how to find his work 
and how to do it when found as it is to inspire him with the desire 
and will to work and support his family. The charity worker, and 
the charity worker only, is required to procure this knowledge for 
his beneficiary; it is his business to know what kind of knowledge 
is needed and to procure it. 

But it is for no mere economic reason that one who loves the 
work of charity, and the church as well, pleads that the church 
as such should cease from the administration of charity. It is for 
a deeper reason, and one which involves as much the interest of 
the church as that of wise and efficient charity administration. 
There is something almost pathetic in the plea of a man like 
J. R. Green, who was at the time he made that plea a hard- 
working London parish clergyman. In speaking of church ad- 
ministration of charity in London, he says: 

I am simply horrified at the things I see going on this winter. That 
scoundrel with his “ gold hidden under the ruins” and the like, and all I 
can do is to hold aloof and shriek. I must shriek, for I have held my 
tongue for fear of hurting the poor. Think of the West-End Pauperizing 

This newspaper appeal 
dodge is sapping all independence How I wish the clergy would 
strike and throw up the relief business altogether. 
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The fundamental objection to church administration of charity 
is that it sets a premium both on the spirit of proselyting by 
means of material subsidy, and on the spirit of selling ecclesiasti- 
cal profession for material support. It is hard enough when 
treating the needy upon economic and moral ground—and money 
is given—to keep the minds of beneficiaries to the economic and 
moral significance of the treatment; but it is vastly harder, if 
not impossible, to keep the minds of the needy upon the religious 
significance of treatment when money or material gain is in- 
volved. The whole policy—and the church if it is to administer 
charitable relief cannot avoid the policy—of caring for those 
within the particular fold of a church is, on the one hand, an ex- 
clusion of others who may need care and relief more; and on the 
other, an invitation to hypocrites and to those whose moral vigor 
is depleted by privation and want to become hypocrites, and to 
sell their ecclesiastical allegiance for a loaf of bread, or for a 
meal ticket, or for cheap toys hanging on a Christmas tree. The 
church’s attempt to overcome the necessary results of a policy 
of charitable relief by excluding those who do not belong to its 
fold from participation in that relief has not remedied the evil 
at all, but has created an even greater one, viz., the easy selling 
of ecclesiastical profession. The matter of tense in ecclesiastical 
profession is easily overlooked; for who can distinguish unfail- 
ingly, and especially what clergyman anxious for the growth of 
his church, can distinguish between that allegiance which is in 
the past tense and that allegiance which is in the present tense? 
3ut I hear the clergymen say: “To take away from the church 
and the minister the right of charitable relief to its own poor and 
to commit that duty to a secular charitable organization is to 
violate priestly confidence and that secret and relationship which 
exists between the clergyman and the needy members of his flock.” 
That objection can, I think, be easily met by making the whole 
practice of church and ministerial charitable administration 
personal and not institutional. If a clergyman can administer 
relief to a needy person or family as a personal friend not as a 
minister, let him do so; or if he can find some other member of 
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the congregation who can administer that relief as a personal 
friend, let him do that. The aim of organized charity is, 
wherever practiced, to institute personal relationship between 
those who have somewhat to give and those who need to receive. 
Charity should alwzys be a personal matter between personal 
friends. Institutionalism is as objectionable in a charity organiza- 
tion society as in a church, except that it does not involve the evil 
of buying and selling religious and ecclesiastical profession. For 
a church to cease at once and absolutely from every form of 
institutional administration of charity is not to violate personal 
relationship, but to preserve it. The church need not be afraid 
of full and free concession to that spirit of the age which demands 
differentiation of function and work. It is not the seculariza- 
tion of practical activity to make those responsible for it who are 
by nature and training best fitted to do it. No practical activity 
can be secular if the church remains true to her mission, that of 
teaching men to see life from above, that of inspiring them with 
a sense and with a love of God and of their kind. Religion 
means the inspiration and development of individual and per- 
sonal relationship of every man to God and to duty; and if the 
church be true to that great central work which is hers, and hers 
only, she may courageously and whole heartedly concede to men 
and to societies inspired with the spirit which she has to give 
them the practical work of carrying out her ideals in the state, 
in business, and in society. 

One last word as to the practical charitable function of the 
church. It is the church’s peculiar function to develop in men love 
of their neighbors; or, to translate into the phrase of charitable 
activity, to furnish friendly visitors. If she does this she is ful- 
filling both the letter and the spirit of her Founder’s example. 
His life was given in service to his kind, not as a whole but as 
individuals. His relationship was primarily with the individual 
men and women with whose lives he came into contact. The 
church could do nothing more Christian-like and nothing more 
serviceable to humanity than to train men and women to conse- 
crate themselves to the work of friendly visiting, to the incarnat- 
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ing by the side of some person or family the spirit and the help- 
fulness of Christ. She should remember that real charity is not 
the giving of alms, but the reconstructing of individual and family 
life in order to make it adequate to the moral and social battle 
which every life and which every family has to wage. To enter 
into the life of a man or of a family depleted and devitalized by 
the stress of poverty and suffering, to inspire him or it with 
new hope and new courage, to teach him or it the divine law of 
service, by example and advice to show to him or to it the neces- 
sary results of efficient endeavor, and to provide for him or for it 
the opportunity which may be lacking—that is the real work of 
charity ; and to furnish men and women who have both the spirit 
and the wisdom to do this work is the real and the only function 


of the church in charity. 
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THE SO-CALLED CRIMINAL TYPE 


MRS. ALFRED D. SHEFFIELD 
Cambridge, Mass. 

To the average newspaper-reader criminals appear as a class 
of persons who, from their own bent, live by crime, and gather 
associates of the same character. This character he conceives 
as showing an ill-defined abnormality which, though not lessen- 
ing their responsibility, tends to make of the criminal a distinct 
human type. Such a conception seems to find scientific support 
from the school of criminologists of which Lombroso is the 
originator and the best known exponent. The central tenet 
of this school is expressed in the following definition by Have- 
lock Ellis: “The criminal is an individual whose organization 
makes it difficult or impossible for him to live in accordance 
with the standard of the community, and easy to risk the pen- 
alty of acting anti-socially.”’ Lombroso himself considers the 
“criminal by occasion’—the man who at one time or another 
gets arrested for some trifling offense—as the only offender in 
whom no trace of abnormality appears. Ferri, however, the 
ablest of Lombroso’s disciples, concedes as normal persons not 
only the occasional criminal, but the “criminal by passion.” 
What these criminologists regard as the criminal type must 
therefore be found among those whose motives for offending 
seem incomprehensible, or among habitual offenders. Ferri esti- 
mates this class to make up approximately from 40 to 60 per 
cent of the total prison population; but accurate statistics on 
this point await the day of perfect records, and of a complete 
system for identifying prisoners. 

For the sake of clearness, let us consider among the habitual 
offenders, first the normal, and then the abnormal or pathologi- 
cal. Of really normal persons that drift into a criminal life 


* The Criminal, p. 206. 
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the numbers are likely to lessen with improved social and eco- 
nomic conditions. Years of dissipation and crime, however, 
may make a person who would otherwise have passed as normal, 
indistinguishable from the admittedly abnormal. The abnormal 
or pathological convict is classed by the Lombrosan school as 
insane, epileptic, atavistic, or born or instinctively criminal. The 
criminal who is manifestly insane requires no discussion. In 
his case all agree as to the fact of disease. But the so-called 
atavistic or instinctive criminal—sane but out of date—and the 
“moral imbecile’—at once atavistic and pathological—call for 
special attention. The lines between these classes are not con- 
ceived as distinct: they merge into and cross each other. In 
the case of any given criminal the elements may exist together. 
His crimes, we are told, may be the result partly of a reversion 
to the characteristics of a far-back, savage ancestry, and partly 
of an insane or epileptic taint in his immediate inheritance; or 
his mental taint and his atavistic traits may come from the same 
congenital cause. 

The conception of delinquents entailed by the theory of 
atavism or of the instinctive criminal is a discouraging one. If 
a proportion of the race numerically worth taking account of 
is reverting to savagery, if another and larger proportion of 
intellectually normal persons is steadily coming into being 
without the capacity to learn right from wrong, the outlook for 
society is indeed menacing. For such offenders reform is out 
of the question. Segregation for life would be the only effective 
treatment and this treatment could seldom be brought about 
for persons otherwise normal. As for atavistic criminals, each 
generation must expect to begin just where the one before it 
had begun. No social measures could appreciably lessen their 
number. 

These corollaries of the theory making a distinct type of 
atavistic or born criminals are so grave that one requires spe- 
cial assurance that they have been established by sound reason- 
ing. To begin with that of atavism: Since among criminals, as 
among the lower races, there appears a larger proportion of 
cranial variations than among the general white population,* 

*Sir William Turner, quoted by H. Ellis. 
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Lombroso infers that an important cause of crime is atavism. 
Yet the connection between cranial and cerebral features and 
the mind is far from being established.* Even in the extremes 
of abnormality scientists as yet understand their relation only 
in a general way. Criminals, again, kill and steal, even as 
primitive men kill and steal. But the distinctively criminal ele- 
ment in their behavior is that in civilized society it is antisocial. 
The savage who kills or steals in accordance with the practice 
of his tribe is doing nothing antisocial. His fellows would treat 
him as criminal if he did not observe such practices, which they 
regard as necessary to the survival of the tribe itself. How do 
we know that the man who acts antisocially among us would 
not also act in disregard of the opinion of others, could he be 
transferred to the middle of Africa or Australia? He might 
violate religious taboos or insist on committing his homicides 
in a manner contrary to tribal custom. Again, who can say that 
the normal members of a primitive race, if brought up from 
infancy in the midst of civilization, would show the anti-social 
traits of a criminal? Our criminals, whatever their surround- 
ings, have grown up aware of standards of right and wrong 
which they have not chosen to follow. Had they grown up in 
a savage state, they would possibly have shown the same in- 
difference to public opinion. The most that can be said for the 
theory of atavism or true reversion, as applied to sociology, 
may be summed up in the cautious words of Professor J. A. 
Thomson, the biologist: “It is undeniable that our ancestral 
traits may remain long latent, apparently but never really lost, 
and that . . . . they may suddenly find their appropriate liber- 
ating stimulus, and assert themselves once more.’”* Whether or 
not the anomalies observed in criminals are such ancestral traits 
requires more proof than has so far been forthcoming. 

*“In the accounts published [of the microcephalic] the psychical manifestations are often 
passed over in a very superficial way, while there are long descriptions, not easy to follow, of 
convolutions and lobes whose functions have not yet been determined. In general we have 
more measurements that would be required for a mantua-maker, boot-maker, stay-maker, 
spectacle-maker, all at once, while the mental characteristics are passed over in loose terms, 


though the interest consists in knowing what mental power he possesses with his fraction of 
brain.” —W. W. Ireland, Mental A ffections of Children, 95. 


‘J. A. Thomson, Heredity, p. 523. 
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Lombroso grants that reversion to an ancestral type may be 
united in the same person with arrested development, or what 
he calls “moral imbecility.”. He regards the moral imbecile as 
intellectually normal, because to all appearances he can think 
rationally on any subject except the very important one of his 
relation to society. This view is widely current. Only recently 
the New York murderer Wolter has been described as a “moral 
imbecile.” Such characterizing rests on the assumption that 
a man’s moral nature is quite distinct from his intellectual; that 
his judgment may be at complete variance with the average 
man’s as regards his daily conduct, without discrediting his mind. 
This reflects the old-fashioned psychology that divided the mind 
into separate compartments of activity. Conscience, after all, 
is only mind turned toward conduct. It takes mind to be good, 
and to reach unusual moral altitudes takes unusual mind. A 
sane man, whether able or not, who never gives particular 
thought to questions of conduct, will have the moral standards 
of the people among whom he is thrown. If they are decent 
people, his standards will be nothing worse than commonplace 
and expedient; if they are degraded, his standards will be that 
much lower. But if he is so born that he actually prefers evil 
for its own sake, or that he is instinctively criminal, can he be 
regarded as intellectually normal? Dr. Fernald of the Massa- 
chusetts School for the Feeble Minded says: 

Some of the cases reported were considered as typical cases of so-called 
“moral imbecility” without intellectual defect, until long observation and 
close analyses demonstrated that they were cases of true imbecility, while 
the antisocial tendencies of the ordinary imbecile were exaggerated to such 
an extent as to overshadow the presence of intellectual impairment and the 
existence of the characteristic physical, mental, and moral signs of congenital 
mental defect. I have never happened to see a well-marked case of so- 
called “congenital moral imbecility” which did not exhibit many, or indeed 
most of the significant stigmata of true imbecility..... Is not the typical 
instinctive criminal of Lombroso a typical adult imbecile of middle or high 
grade, plus opportunity and experience in the community? 

As for Lombroso’s criminaloid, an attenuated instinctive 
criminal, specialists and social workers will recognize in him 

’W. E. Fernald, “The Imbecile With Criminal Instincts,” American Journal of Insanity, 
April, 1909. 
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the “near feeble minded,” that troublesome class which as yet 
can rarely be received into custodial care. 

Since then, atavism, as an explanation of the criminal, is 
still unproven, and the instinctive criminal can be included under 
the head of the pathological, what classification remains? The 
occasional criminal, and the habitual criminal who develops 
from him, are normal persons. The insane, the epileptic or 
epileptoid, and the instinctive criminal are all pathological. Are 
not these two broad classes based more accurately on the facts, 
and quite as adequate for laboratory purposes as the artificial 
divisions of Lombroso? The first class is for sociologists to 
study, the second is for specialists in mental defect or derange- 
ment. 

The conception of delinquents implied in this classification 
is an encouraging one. The pathological cases, being irrespon- 
sible, do not depress one’s estimate of human nature. Normal 
criminals present a promising field for reformatory influences. 
These latter, instead of being, as is usually thought, creatures 
remote and of merely sensational interest, are much like the rest 
of us—on the whole, like the duller among us. The occasional 
criminal among girls—shop-lifters, for instance—is of a com- 
monplace mind of very contracted interests, and of a weak and 
colorless, rather than bad character. On getting acquainted with 
such girls, I found that the one subject in which they were all 
interested was dress. They would know every slight change of 
fashion, and did what they could to adapt their wardrobes to 
prevailing modes. All of them were capable of earning a decent 
living, but only a very few could be called bright. They gave 
little evidence of thought in any direction except that of their 
immediate practical affairs. This, indeed, is true in my ex- 
perience of all normal criminals. Out of some three hundred 
that I have known more or less, there were but three or four 
whose companionship for half a day would not be intolerably 
irksome. Once in a while I met a woman who put her own 
story dramatically. Usually, however, their stories showed a 
close resemblance to one another, especially in the case of petty 
crimes, and the extreme likelihood that they were false left 
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nothing to redeem their monotony. Of course any prisoner who 
should have the intelligence and the candor to know and to say 
just how she had been tempted, what struggle had gone on in 
her mind, why she had finally yielded, and what in her nature 
or past life had made her subject to that temptation, would be 
of absorbing interest. But she would be a bright woman. Self- 
knowledge and candor are rare in any walk of life, in prison or 
out. In order to come at the causes of a prisoner’s offense, you 
must usually lead her to talk on, and draw your conclusions 
from her unconscious revelations of herself. As a social or 
pathological study, she will always hold attention. Yet so far 
as one can judge, she is no weaker in character than many girls 
who keep out of trouble. She is simply not trained to meet the 
circumstances under which she must live. Both training and 
circumstances, however, are in a measure within the control of 
society, and herein lies the encouragement of recognizing the 
largest class of criminals as normal persons. 

This distinction between normal and pathological offenders 
emphasizes the need of a discrimination not at present shown 
either in laws or in court procedure. Unless the prisoner’s de- 
rangement takes the form of raving lunacy, or outrageous de- 
lusion, he is likely, in a case not involving the death penalty, to 
be treated without question as responsible. I once knew a 
woman arrested for drawing a loaded pistol at an old acquaint- 
ance who, she thought, had swindled her out of her property. 
A searching investigation revealed not the slightest trace of her 
ever having had any property. Though her manner was per- 
fectly quiet, her conversation was confused. She wrote a long let- 
ter, to tell in black and white what were her “proofs,” as she called 
her muddled notions about her wrongs. The latter was a jumble 
of disconnected sentences. The means for determining insanity 
in that court were cumbersome and expensive; therefore, the 
woman was sent to the House of Correction for two months, 
with the expectation that her condition would be discovered by 
the institution authorities. Here I talked with the superin- 
tendent about her, and showed him her letter. Shortly after 
the doctor in attendance wrote me that he had examined her, 
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and found that she was “sane except in the one direction.”” A 
few months after her release she was again arrested for trying 
to shoot a woman—again from the notion about her lost property. 
This time she was examined by specialists, and was sent to the 
prison for criminal insane. It was just a chance that she had 
not committed murder. 

A second deranged woman came under trial for perjury. 
The prosecuting attorney admitted her insanity, and was willing 
she should put that in as her plea. But while her brother-in-law 
was anxious that this disgraceful relative should be declared 
insane, her sister refused to consider it. She declared that she 
would rather have her sister in prison than in an asylum. As 
I talked with this sister, it became evident that she herself, 
though probably not actually insane, had the same nervous or- 
ganization as the prisoner. Possibly she had wit enough to be 
aware of her own ill-balance, and so to wish in self-protection 
to conceal the family taint. The jail doctor, like the doctor at 
the House of Correction, gave the opinion that the prisoner’s 
insanity was “only on one subject.”” These physicians must have 
had a low standard for the human intelligence. The fact was 
that the whole conversation of both these women showed some 
degree of mental disturbance. The outcome in the case of this 
insane perjurer, who had for years made trouble for everyone 
about her, was a sentence of two and a half years in the state’s 
prison. Between the sister and the doctor a case plainly calling 
for medical care was turned over for punishment. 

A more shocking case was that of a woman who was ar- 
rested for impairing the morals of her thirteen-year-old daugh- 
ter. Six months before her arrest a physician, at the request of 
a certain charitable society, had examined this woman and pro- 
nounced her demented. For some reason she remained at large. 
On the day she was sentenced this physician came into court 
and repeated his testimony. The woman’s family stated that 
her brother was in an asylum, and that they wished to have her 
deported. The court decided to give her six months’ imprison- 
ment and a $500 fine, the fine to be remitted if she returned to 
Europe at the end of the six months. While in the penitentiary, 
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her state of mind grew rapidly worse. By the time arrange- 
ments for sending her to Europe had been completed, she could 
not be allowed to travel without an attendant. I was obliged to 
advise the court against her deportation. She served out her 
fine in the penitentiary and then returned to her husband in 
New York. Another pitiful case was that of a girl from a re- 
spectable family who was taken in one of the big department 
stores of New York for shop-lifting. She had picked up a silk 
skirt, hung it over her arm, and walked out of the store. The 
detective who caught her told her if she would promise never to 
do it again, he would let her go. She answered that she couldn't 
get work, and that so long as nobody would employ her she was 
going to steal. The detective told the court that he had no doubt 
about her derangement, and that he would be satisfied with a 
light punishment for her. It developed that in the establishment 
where she had worked off and on for a year past, she was con- 
sidered insane, and that she had lost her position for this reason. 
Her family regarded her as peculiar and very annoying, but not 
as dangerous. She was placed on probation—for being insane, 
you may say. When she reported each week, she talked in a 
rambling way. She seemed not stupid, but dulled and rather 
depressed. At the end of two months she stopped coming. I 
found on calling at her home that a few days before she had 
broken out wildly insane late at night, and that her terrified 
family had been obliged to call in the police to take her off. 
Now all four of these women would come under Lombroso’s 
criminal type. Yet in each of their cases, if the woman’s family 
or friends had placed her under special treatment as soon as her 
malady became evident to them, no crimes would have resulted. 
Carelessness, ignorance, and a mistaken kindness or family pride 
allowed disease to develop into crime. What is true of the 
insane is even more true of imbeciles of the higher grade, since 
the public is less alive to the dangerous character of these 
borderline defectives than to that of deranged persons. Social 
workers are coming to recognize that many delinquents on whom 
they have spent devoted labor to no avail are of this defective 
class. Girls and women of such a type are but too likely to bear 
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illegitimate children and thus not only to be a public burden and 
menace themselves, but to pass on a heritage of pauperism, vice, 
disease, and crime. Dr. Fernald says of defectives in this con- 


nection, “Every imbecile, especially the high-grade imbecile, is 


a potential criminal, needing only the proper environment and 
opportunity for the development and expression of his criminal 
tendencies. The unrecognized imbecile is a most dangerous ele- 
ment in the community.’*® Yet the popular mind is quite un- 
heeding of even the recognized imbecile as a source of danger. 
A lady said to me once of a defective girl who lived in the neigh- 
borhood, “Why, there’s no harm in Carrie. I’ve known her all 
my life.” In answer to a question, however, she admitted that 
Carrie did have violent attacks of temper, and had more than 
once been sent to an asylum. One may recall that the brother of 
the notorious Thaw wished him placed in an asylum some years 
before he became a recognized criminal. 

One obstacle to the proper treatment of such deranged and 
dangerous persons is a prevalent sentimental unwillingness to 
take away anybody’s liberty. This mistaken tenderness for in- 
dividual freedom is at bottom a lack of civic imagination. A 
jail doctor in New York said to me that he would never swear 
away a man’s liberty because he was insane “in one direction.” 
I have met the same sentiment in other officials more kindly 
than wise or far-seeing. Another obstacle is the opposite fear 
in any serious case, lest a man should, via an asylum, get his 
freedom so quickly as to make his trial and conviction a farce. 
Between these two influences a good many cases go down in 
court and even prison records as criminal when they should be 
placed among the imbecile or insane. 

As the courts and society at large gradually come to an en- 
lightened understanding of the mentally defective and deranged, 
they will appreciate that civic welfare as well as kindness dic- 
tates that these most unfortunate persons should be removed 
from the community, and protected from their own irresponsible 
impulses. This course would take the most difficult element out 
of the prisons, and leave there only those who are capable of 


* Op. cit. 
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reform. The number of true criminals can gradually be reduced, 
as seems probable, by improvement in the social and economic 
conditions of society. The number of the insane and defective 
can also be reduced, largely by a segregation that will prevent 
them from entailing their curse upon the next generation, and 
also, it may be hoped, by a higher standard of morality, a wider 
knowledge and observance of the laws of hygiene, and more 
wholesome conditions of labor. Meanwhile there appears no 
adequate ground for pessimistic theories of the working of 
heredity. In society as a whole we may expect to find operative 
the law thus expressed by the biologist Thomson: “Increasingly 
we find the organism—be it bird or mammal or man—much 
more master of its fate, able to select its own environment in 
some measure, able to modify its surroundings as well as be 
modified by them. As we take a bird’s-eye view of the course of 
evolution, must we not recognize the gradual emergence of the 
free agent 


"J. A. Thomson, Heredity, p. 517. 
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THE BIRD OF PASSAGE 


W. B. BAILEY 
Yale University 

Until within comparatively recent years the temporary migrant 
or “bird of passage,” as he is familiarly called, has played an insig- 
nificant part in the industrial history of this country. Temporary 
migration demands ease and cheapness of transportation together 
with a wide knowledge of industrial opportunity. Until the work- 
ing classes of one country are acquainted with the opportunities 
for employment in other countries, and until rapid and cheap facili- 
ties for transportation have made these opportunities available for 
laborers at a distance, temporary migration will not arise. 

To the European the most common form of this phenomenon 
is seasonal migration, Sachsengdnerei, i.e., the movement of laborers, 
and in particular of farm laborers, to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities of employment during the summer months. The laborers 
generally leave the home country in the spring and return in the 
autumn, taking their earnings with them. There is a considerable 
movement of this nature of laborers from Italy to France, from 
Ireland to England, of the Flemish to Holland and France, and of 
the Poles to Germany. 

A common form of this migration is to be found where the supply 
of laborers in the home country is insufficient to meet the demands 
made by some extraordinary construction. Such tasks usually 
require low-grade labor upon some more or less permanent trans- 
portation project. The digging of a canal or a subway, the build- 
ing of a railroad through some sparsely settled country, demands 
the presence of a large body of unskilled laborers during the period 
of construction. If the project is of great magnitude, like the 
digging of the Panama Canal, these laborers will be drawn from a 
large number of different countries. Temporary provision will 
be made for their support and entertainment during the period of 
construction, and at its close most of the laborers will return to 
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their home country. The advantages offered by the completion 
of this project may be sufficient to change these temporary into 
permanent migrants, and persuade them to settle in the localities 
where this work was done. Thus thousands of Irish laborers who 
had temporarily settled in New England and New York were used 
in building the railroads of this country and when this work was 
completed a large number of them permanently settled upon the 
lands which were made more available when communication with 
the rest of the country was possible. 

By the term “‘bird of passage,” as used in this article, is meant 
the male laborer who comes to the United States with the inten- 
tion of earning and saving money while employed here, and who, 
satisfied with his competence or finding the opportunity for employ- 
ment gone through the beginning of a period of industrial depres- 
sion, returns home with his savings. Few of these laborers take 
all of their savings with them upon their departure, but in most 
cases out of their savings have been from time to time sending 
money to friends or relatives in the home country for their support, 
to pay off the mortgage on the home farm, to purchase land, or to 
improve the property already possessed. Improvements made 
with American money upon small farms are frequently seen in 
villages of Austria-Hungary and Italy. 

When the only information concerning the opportunities for 
employment in the United States offered to Europeans came 
through occasional books by travelers or letters from friends and 
relatives, it was not to be expected that the illiterate working 
population of eighteenth-century Europe would look for the chance 
for temporary employment across the ocean. Nor were such 
opportunities available in the United States. Capital for large 
undertakings was scarce and the digging of canals offered the first 
opportunity for the employment of low-grade labor upon a large 
scale. From about 1840 date the large constructive operations 
of this country. Even if the demand for the “bird of passage” 
had existed in this country previous to 1850 and this demand had 
been known throughout Europe, it is improbable that it could 
have been met, because a means of cheap and rapid ocean trans- 
portation had not been provided. Transportation was slow, expen- 
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sive, and, with the facilities at that time, inconvenient and danger- 
ous. The possibility of typhus fever was not to be encountered 
lightly nor with the possibility of small financial advantage. The 
population of Europe was land hungry and it was the opportunity 
offered by the cheap, fertile land of this country which attracted 
settlers. Labor was scarce and wages high in the United States 
but this was due rather to the presence of unoccupied land than to 
the demands of industry. It has been only since the Civil War 
that the conditions of demand and supply have been favorable to 
the “bird of passage” and it is not surprising that we should be 
confronted with an international movement of considerable mag- 
nitude. Although most students of immigration seem to be united 
in their belief that this country should welcome able-bodied, 
normal persons of decent habits who desire to settle permanently 
in the United States, there is a general feeling that the “bird of 
passage” forms a conspicuous exception to this rule and that this 
migrant to the United States is not to be encouraged. The objec- 
tions which have been raised against him can be grouped under 
four heads: 

1. Since he does not intend to settle in this country he is not 
likely to be interested in American institutions, to adopt American 
customs, or to acquire American ideals. He furnishes an alien 
element in our body politic. 

2. The money which he saves in this country is not deposited 
in American banks to be used to develop our industries, but is 
sent abroad. This constitutes a permanent drain upon our 
resources, amounting to millions of dollars annually. 

3. The competition of this laborer, accustomed to foreign 
standards, tends to lower the American standard of living and 
makes it difficult for the American laborer to compete with him. 

4. The presence of a supply of migratory laborers tends, by 
stimulating the overproduction of commodities, to lead to indus- 
trial crises. If the supply of labor in a country were fixed, the 
increase in the demand for laborers would lead to increased wages 
which would make entrepreneurs more careful about increasing 
production. 

There undoubtedly is truth in each one of these objections, but 
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there are accompanying advantages which have been but little 
emphasized by students of this problem. There is little doubt that 
this large number of temporary migrants tends to reduce the 
variations in the price of labor by keeping the ratio of demand to 
supply more nearly constant. When the coming of industrial 
prosperity causes an increase in the demand for labor, this demand 
is met, in part, by the immigration of Europeans. When the 
demand falls off and a period of depression approaches, the supply 
is diminished by the return of these immigrants to their home 
country. The statistics of the arrival and departure of immigrants 
for the past few years show this conclusively. The arrival of tens 
of thousands of this class in good seasons undoubtedly tends to 
limit the rise in the rate of wages in this country and thus furnishes 
grounds for the criticism of labor leaders, but when hard times 
come these same laborers return home and reduce the supply at 
the very time when the demand is beginning to fall off. Those 
who return are not the ones who have saved the most money and 
made the greatest advance in this country, but those whose depar- 
ture is hastened by the insecurity of their position here. During 
the depression of 1907 nearly three thousand Italians left New 
Haven, Conn.,’for the home country, and a careful investigation 
showed that those to depart were the ones who felt themselves in 
the poorest position to withstand a period of depression. They 
earned their money in a country of high prices, but when employ- 
ment ceased they preferred to spend their earnings in a country of 
low prices. The result of such migration during the crisis is to 
limit the fall in wages and to free the community from the necessity 
of supporting a number of unemployed who have made scant pro- 
vision for the future. The labor union leaders were never so suc- 
cessful in combating a fall in the rate of wages during a period of 
industrial depression as in 1907-8, and it may be seriously asked 
whether this was not due in part to the reduction in the supply of 
labor caused by the withdrawal over-sea of so many thousands of 
temporary migrants. 

It is undoubtedly true that wages in this country during pros- 
perous times are kept at a lower level than would be the case if 
immigration were prohibited. It may be that crises are hastened 
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since entrepreneurs are not warned by an increase in the rate of 
wages that stormy times are ahead. But it is also true that certain 
of the most unfortunate effects of hard times, a decrease in the rate 
of wages and a great increase in the number of dependents upon 
charity, are less apparent when the supply of Jaborers decreases 
at the time when the demand for them reaches a low point. It is 
also difficult to prove that industrial crises are most frequent or 
most severe in those countries which are receiving these temporary 
migrants in large numbers. 

It may be unfortunate that many employments are seasonal 
and that many operations can be conducted only in warm weather. 
But we must make the best of things as they are. There will con- 
tinue to be a demand for seasonal labor in agriculture and con- 
struction in this country. This demand can best be met by single 
men, who, unhampered by family ties, feel free to accept temporary 
employment. Most of these laborers spend the winters in the 
cities where there is a continual surplus of unskilled labor. It is 
difficult to see how the interests of this country can be injuriously 
affected if these surplus laborers choose to return to the home 
country, there to remain until there is demand for their services 
in the United States. 

Our country certainly owes a debt to Europe in that every group 
of returning immigrants contains some whose vitality has been 
impaired by severe labor. Others have been the victims of indus- 
trial accident and return to the home country with maimed bodies. 
Compensation for such injuries is a farce in many cases and if they 
have succeeded in saving something from their wages, and wish 
to spend their remaining days in a country of low prices, we should 
not consider that we have been wronged by such action. They 
came to us in the prime of life, filled with hope and enthusiasm, 
they performed heroic service in our mines and factories, and now 
are “‘scrapped” to increase the number of non-efficients at home. 
Perhaps we find it cheaper to import our workers than to raise 
them. It may be cheaper to send home the worn-out and dis- 
abled industrial veterans than to support them here. In either 
case we owe something to the “bird of passage” and the country 
which reared him. 
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That financial system is generally considered the best which 
is most elastic. A system which will not meet the fluctuations of 
trade is unsatisfactory. In the matter of employment the “bird 
of passage”’ serves as a sort of floating dock to rise and fall with the 
tides of industrial ebb and flow and render more stable the rate 
of wages. 

This stability, however, is purchased at considerable cost. A 
study of the arrivals and departures noted in the reports of the 
commissioner-general of immigration for the past few years will 
show that in the spring of the year a comparatively large propor- 
tion of the immigrants are males and that in the fall of the year 
a comparatively large proportion of the emigrants are males. The 
“bird of passage’”’ is a male. He may be married or single, but as 
far as this country is concerned he is single. The industrial unit 
in this country has been the family. We have gone on the assump- 
tion that the head of the household should, with his earnings, be 
able to support a household. The “bird of passage” has no such 
obligation resting upon him. He wants to save a maximum 
amount of money. He is, therefore, anxious at all times to increase 
his earnings, but greater attention is given to the problem of re- 
ducing his expenditure. A group of these individuals will unite 
in hiring rooms and purchasing food with someone to do the cook- 
ing and care for the establishment. There is overcrowding and 
unsanitary living but the cost is reduced to a minimum. If the 
objection can be made that among certain classes in this country 
there is a standard of high living, it certainly cannot be raised 
against the “bird of passage.” The trouble with him is that he 
does not have a high standard of living and herein seems to lie the 
principal danger from this group. 

This apparently unlimited supply of cheap labor has made us 
careless in certain respects in this country. We have continued to 
perform by manual labor much work which would otherwise have 
been done by machinery. In this way invention may have been 
retarded. We have become careless and wasteful of human life. 
We neglect properly to safeguard our machinery and protect the 
lives of our miners. 

A plentiful supply of labor is undoubtedly desirable, but if an 
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appreciable proportion comes from temporary migrants, the brunt 
of the competition will fall upon the American father, and we may 
expect a still longer postponement of marriage and a further reduc- 
tion in the size of the family. If the American laborer persists 
in maintaining or raising his standard of living, and it is to be hoped 
he will, the only way by which he can meet this competition will be 
by increasing his efficiency or limiting the number who are depend- 
ent upon him. If he escapes the evil effects of this competition 
by rising above it, all will be well. But if he is forced to approxi- 
mate the standards of the celibate immigrant we shall have (among 
the native stock) a retardation in the natural increase which is 
none the less evident although we may be unconscious of its cause. 
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Crime, Its Causes and Remedies. By CESARE LomBroso, M.D. 
Translated by Henry P. Horton, M.A., with an introduction 
by Maurice PARMELEE, Ph.D. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co., 1911. 

For the general reader this is the most valuable work of the famous 
Italian student of criminals; and the American Institute of Criminal 
Law and Criminology has done an important service by causing it to be 
translated and published in English. Professor Parmelee’s summary 
of the therories of Lombroso is sufficient to give a setting to this par- 
ticular work in which the practical conclusions of the theories are argued 
with wealth of illustration. The recent work of Lombroso’s daughter, 
Madame Ferrero, might well be read in connection with this volume. 

The point of view is expressed in the title, and crime is regarded 
chiefly from the medical point of view as a disease requiring remedies. 
It would be unfair to press this point too far, for Lombroso in this work 
takes a very wide view of anti-social conduct and includes many social 
causes; but he constantly returns to the anatomical and physiological 
starting-point as the final explanation. 

The eminent physician is generous in his appreciation of American 
institutions; perhaps if he had had the task of improving them he would 
have been less optimistic; we have troubles of our own. On every page 
one finds ideas which startle attention and challenge doubt; in many 
places antagonism is inevitable. But no one can read the book care- 
fully without seeing that our criminal law, our procedure, and our systems 
of punishment are in great need of radical revision; and that the most 
promising measures for the prevention of crime are not found in the 
courts and jails, but in the profound changes which are made in conditions 
of health, education, recreation, and spiritual progress of the people. 

CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 


The Criminal and the Community. By James Devo. London 
and New York: John Lane, 1912. Pp. xxi+338. 

A shrewd medical officer in a prison of Glasgow, familiar with the 

life and surroundings of the poor in Scotland and with the administration 
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of poorhouses, hospitals for the insane, and prisons, a pugnacious and 
polemical man of the people with a lance in rest for hereditary privi- 
leges, has set down his observations, criticisms, and recommendations. 
They are well worth reading, and the constructive suggestions in the 
closing pages point out the way of the future. Most of the treatises on 
criminal law are written by men learned in constitutions and statutes 
and often ignorant of criminals. The prison officer does not always 
have the intimate knowledge of human motives which is gained by medi- 
cal practice. We need more discussion by psychologists and teachers 
who have lived with offenders. 

The doctor analyzes his subject in the order in which he would deal 
with a patient—diagnosis, treatment, possible prophylaxis for the future; 
the study of the criminal, etiology of crime, treatment of the criminal. 

Lombroso’s method is regarded as useless. The prison does not 
reform and it does not prevent crime, and so fails in respect to any 
rational purpose; for retribution does good to no one and tends to harden 
all. The only proper use of a prison is as a place of secure detention 
until the offender can be trusted with conditional liberty under control. 
The first duty is to study each case carefully and deal with it on its 
merits. In most cases a well-managed system of probation would make 
it unnecessary to confine the offender. If public safety requires incar- 
ceration for a time, the offender can still be encouraged to hope for release 
on parole if he proves that he can be trusted. No criminal should be 
left at any time to do as he pleases after serving a definite sentence, but 
each one should be kept under effective supervision until his associates 
and neighbors come to trust him. For neighbors and fellow-workmen 
are far better judges in such matters than courts, police, and prosecuting 
attorneys. Thus Dr. Devo, on the basis of a long experience in Scotland, 
has come by an independent route to the essential conclusions of the 
“American School,” conclusions which were approved by the Eighth 
International Prison Congress at Washington in 1910. 

CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 
Fatigue and Efficiency. By JOSEPHINE GOLDMARK. Introduction 
by Freperic S. Lee. New York: Charities Publication Com- 
mittee, 1912. Pp. 591. $3.50. 

The scientific character of the physiological teaching of this work is 
vouched for by competent authority. Indeed, a large part of the volume 
is given to exact citations of arguments and conclusions of renowned 
investigators of all civilized countries. The value of the collection to 
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practical sociology is beyond calculation. It will be an armory for 
students of reform and of social legislation for many years to come. A 
great part of the material has already been used by Mr. Brandeis and 
others in support of laws securing a shorter working-day for women. 
Courts of highest instance have been profoundly influenced in the 
consideration of cases brought under such laws. The famous epigram 
of an Illinois judge was inspired by this kind of appeal: “What I know 
as a man I cannot ignore as a judge.” 

The next step is to get this powerful book read by managers of 
industries. Senior and John Bright honestly believed that if the eleventh 
or twelfth hour were cut off from the working-day the manufacturer 
would be bankrupt. The day was reduced in spite of their prophecies 
of ruin to trade, and England advanced in riches. It now appears from 
recent laboratory and shop tests that a new mine of wealth is opened 
to the world, of which many managers are totally ignorant. This first 
mine of untouched riches is in the superior energy, accuracy, and regu- 
larity of working people who are protected from excessive strain, over- 
time, overwork, monotony, and given a chance to recuperate rhyth- 
mically from fatigue and its poisons by rest and refreshment. The 
publication of this book makes a great advance both in the improvement 
of the conditions of the operatives and also in larger productivity of 
machinery and in the intelligence, habits, and character of the people. 


CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 


Fifty Years of Prison Service. By ZEBULON REED BROCKWAY. 
New York: Charities Publication Committee, 1912. 


It was well for the friends of Mr. Brockway to have exact informa- 
tion with which to defend his good name against cruel slander and 
misunderstanding; but his fame has always been secure since he estab- 
lished Elmira Reformatory. That institution has been both an experi- 
ment station and a demonstration for mankind. The autobiography of 
its distinguished founder throws much light on the evolution of the 
system in his own mind and in the institution, but very little on the 
historic movement of thought which preceded him and accompanied 
him. We can easily discover the points at which biblical criticism, the 
new laboratory methods of psychology, the manual-training and trade- 
school ideas, and the social-ethical purpose of criminal procedure began 
to affect his method; but we are not often told exactly when these 
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notions were suggested to his mind. This is not very important; for he 
worked upon a hint with entire independence of spirit. 

One of the most instructive parts of a very instructive book is his 
explanation of the way in which he set direct moral persuasion into a 
secondary place and pushed forward the idea of formation of social 
habits through the daily routine of the reformatory. Here the authority 
of the psychologists is cited, but the method is his own. One is amazed 
at the persistence and industry of the man. He devoted his days to 
administrative duties and much of the night to personal interviews with 
the young men placed under his care. College presidents, deans, and 
teachers have much to learn from his procedure in this respect. It would 
be interesting to watch the trial of a secondary school or college, with 
trades taught, much in the same way as that in which Mr. Brockway 
conducted Elmira, the “college on the hill.”” Some of us would not 
object to see “spanking” tried on a certain number of spoiled boys who 
are impervious to any influence except that which gives a harmless but 
effective shock to the peripheral nerves. Most schools simply discharge 
such lads and do not care what becomes of them. Mr. Brockway could 
not expel his students and he was obliged to compel obedience. Between 
permitting a young man to go his own way to moral ruin without coercive 
discipline and the reasonable use of the paddle, Mr. Brockway chose the 
latter, fully aware that there would be a pseudo-philanthropic outcry 
against him for cruelty. The final official report of New York cleared 
him of all guilt; his managers and fellow-officers were loyal to him, and 
the acceptance of his doctrine of the “indeterminate sentence” by the 
last International Prison Congress of 1910 crowned his life with victory. 
These advanced ideas without his conscientious, protracted, devoted, 
and sagacious administration might long have struggled for recognition; 
their early triumph was due more to Z. R. Brockway than to any man 
who ever lived; and it is fortunate that he has lived long enough to know 
the outcome of his long and arduous labor to prove that a scientific 
method of re-forming habits is full of promise, and, in good hands, is 
sure of success. 

Some matters connected with the methods of reformation are still 
in dispute, and universal agreement on all points of detail cannot be 
expected. For example, Mr. Brockway’s mode of coercive “ discipline,” 

which was mere “punishment,” is still discussed. His method of using 
the chief of police or sheriff as a parole officer is not accepted by all men 
of experience, and his reasons are not given. Perhaps other successful 
superintendents will make more of conscious co-operation with the pupil 
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in the attainment of the educational end, and relatively less of a 
“strait-jacket of habit” imposed from without. But, no matter 
what the ultimate issue of the controversy, the methods actually 
employed were always chosen for a worthy purpose, with vast knowledge 
of criminal minds, and on the basis of carefully thought-out plans. If 
ever any of his positions are overthrown it will be in consequence of 
equal experience with offenders and never merely on the ground of specu- 
lative and imaginative theories. 
CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 


The Philanthropic Work of Josephine Shaw Lowell. By WiLt1AM 
RHEINLANDER STEWART. New York: Macmillan, rgrt. 


The Life and Work of William Roger Litchworth. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1912. 


The public is fortunate in having access to the story of two persons 
who were conspicuous and worthy representatives of American philan- 
thropy, and also fortunate in having the stories told by two entirely 
trustworthy and competent biographers. The volumes will be classics 
in the libraries of students of the history of our country and of its spiritual 
achievements. 


Cc. R. 


A Report on Vocational Training in Chicago and Other Cities. Pp. 
v-xili+ 2-315. 

This is a report of a subcommittee of the City Club of Chicago, the 
membership of which was as follows: Chairman Professor George H. 
Mead, of the University of Chicago, William J. Bogan, Albert G. Lane 
Technical High School, and Mr. Ernest A. Wreidt, Fellow in Education 
in the University of Chicago. Two of the specific studies were made by 
other research students of the University. 

The City Club of Chicago is an organization which has for its main 
purpose the promotion of constructive studies of important civic ques- 
tions. The report is in general accord with the purpose of the club and 
has for its immediate object the extension of popular education in 
Chicago. 

In the words of the report it presents “an analysis of the need for 
industrial and commercial training in Chicago, and a study of present 
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provisions therefore, in comparison with such provisions in twenty-nine 
other cities, together with recommendations as to the best form in 
which such training may be given in the public-school system of Chicago.” 

The committee sought by its recommendations to present a complete 
scheme which would meet the situation in the city of Chicago today 
rather than to organize an ideally perfect plan which might ultimately 
be adopted. It stated that the recommendations were based on a 
classification of pupils with respect to their need for vocational training 
as follows: 


1. Those who leave school in various grades below the high school. 
2. Those who enter the high school but do not finish the course. 

3. Those who complete the high-school course but do not enter college. 
4. Those who finish the high school and enter college. 

5. Those who are already at work in the industries. 


The specific recommendations included the establishment of: 


1. Two-year elementary vocational schools open to boys and girls thirteen 
years of age who have had the equivalent of the training given in the first six 
grades. 

2. Elementary industrial schools for over-aged children below grade seven. 

3. Optional industrial and commercial courses in grades seven and 
eight open to pupils who have finished grade six, and leading to high school. 

4. A trade school for boys, open to graduates of the vocational schools and 
others who have reached the age of sixteen. 

5. A trade school for girls admitting graduates of the vocational schools 
and others who have reached the age of fourteen. 

6. Apprentice schools. 

7. The enactment of state legislation promoting day continuation schools. 

8. Co-operation with employers to secure day continuation schools. 

g. The enactment of legislation to raise the compulsory age limit. 

10. Technical and trade courses in the high school. 

11. Co-operative technical and trade courses in the high school. 

12. Industrial courses for girls in the high school. 

13. A central high school of commerce. 

14. Improvement of the present commercial courses in high schools. 


The necessity for action along the lines recommended is shown by a 
series of statistical studies relating to the early elimination of pupils 
from school; to over-aged and retarded pupils in the grades; and to the 
results of educational tests given to children between fourteen and six- 
teen years of age and not in school. These statistics reveal a state of 
affairs perfectly well understood by many students of public education 
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but wholly astounding to the average layman and they go far to sub- 
stantiate the claim now so frequently made that our schools are failing 
lamentably with 50 per cent of the children and that modifications of, 
and additions to, the present school system are matters of vital social 
concern. 

A study was made of the interests and attitude of the employers 
and workmen of Chicago as represented by industrial establishments 
and by labor organizations. The report finds a large majority of manu- 
facturers to be of the opinion that the organization of public schools 
devoted specifically to the instruction of future industrial workers and 
to the improvement of minors already employed would be an immense 
improvement to the school system and a decided advantage to the 
industrial interests of the city. 

The investigation of the attitude of Chicago’s labor unions indicates 
that they have a moderate interest in public trade education and a 
unanimity of opinion regarding the type of education desired and the 
principles by which industrial schools should be organized and con- 
trolled. It is sociologically significant that employers and employed 
are found to be in closer accord regarding this subject than almost 
any other in which capital and labor have a common interest. 

The study relating to commercial education reveals the existence 
of problems somewhat analogous to those found in the industrial field. 
One important difference is noted, however—the competition of private 
commerciai schools. The report discusses at length the evil results of 
solicitation by these schools. 

The report is remarkable for the breadth of the theoretical discussions 
of the general situation; for the definite and carefully collated facts as 
shown in the numerous charts and tables of statistics; and for the mass 
of concrete illustrative matter. The excellent descriptions given of 
the several schools visited in other cities are especially noteworthy for 
their suggestiveness and accuracy. 

While the purpose of the report is primarily to improve conditions 
in Chicago, this fact does not detract from its general value but rather 
adds to its effectiveness, affording as it does, not only an unusually com- 
plete study of an important public question, but as well, a striking 
example of the effective socializing work of a citizens’ organization. 


FRANK M. LEAVITT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Negroes and Their Treatment in Virginia from 1865 to 1867. 
By JoHN Preston McConne Lt, Pu.D., Professor of History 
and Political Science in Emory and Henry College. Pulaski, 
Va.: B. D. Smith & Bros., 1910. Pp. 126. 


The author undertook a very definite task and performed it with 
satisfactory results. He attempted “to note the essential features of that 
upheaval through which the Negroes passed in two years, from chattel 
slavery to full citizenship” in the Old Dominion state. Although the 
material is not exhaustive, it is convincing and one can scarcely read it 
without coming to the very conclusion that is so admirably expressed 
by the author: 

It is seen that the relation of the whites and blacks was during that period 
about as cordial as could have been expected; that they were adapting them- 
selves to their new conditions; that the feeling of confidence and good will 
between the two races, although temporarily shocked by the events attend- 
ing emancipation, was reasserting itself during the first year following the close 
of the war; that the laws had been so amended and modified as to secure for 
the freedmen all the civil rights and the most important political rights enjoyed 
by the whites. 

The reconstruction acts enfranchising the Negroes and the other federal 
legislation in their interest destroyed the confidence and good feeling that 
had existed between the two races and arrayed them in a bitter contest for the 
political control of the state. In the election of October, 1867, the Negroes 
and radicals were successful. Of the one hundred and five delegates elected to 
frame a constitution for the state seventy-two were radicals. Of this number 
twenty-five were Negroes. The blacks attained full civil and political equality 
but were unable to secure social equality. These struggles engendered political 
and racial passions and antipathies that have not subsided after a generation. 


Tuomas J. RILEY 


Agricultural Education in the Public Schools, A Study of Its Develop- 
ment with Particular Reference to the Agencies Concerned. 
With an introduction by CHARLES HuBBARD Jupp dealing 
with the present conditions of agricultural education in the 
United States. By BENJAMIN MARSHALL Davis, Professor of 
Agricultural Education in Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
The University of Chicago Press, 1912. Pp. viit+163. $1.00. 
In this volume Dr. Davis has brought together much valuable 

information concerning all the more important agencies contributing to 

agricultural education in the United States, with special reference to 
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those agencies which are promoting it in the public schools. The 
agencies discussed in the several chapters include the following: the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the United States Bureau of 
Education, state departments of education and state legislation, the 
agricultural colleges, the state normal schools, the National Education 
Association and other teachers’ associations, educational periodicals, 
periodical literature, state organizations for agriculture, farmers’ insti- 
tutes, agricultural societies, boys’ agricultural clubs, and textbooks. 

Each of these agencies is considered with reference to what it has 
done and is now doing for agricultural education, and the information 
given is reliable and up to date. Considerable attention is given to 
recent state legislation on the subject, and to the work of the agricultural 
colleges and the state normal schools in preparing teachers of agriculture. 

One chapter is devoted to the elementary and secondary schools— 
the need of redirection in the elementary schools, how agriculture is 
being introduced into these schools, and the various types of schools 
giving secondary instruction in agriculture. 

Dr. Davis’ book is entirely unlike any other that has been 
published. It will serve as a reliable compendium for those who want a 
reference book and as a valuable and interesting introductory textbook 
for students of agricultural education. For both of these purposes the 
annotated bibliography of over 200 references will be invaluable. 

D. J. CrossBy 


WasHINGTON, D.C. 


Problems of Boy Life. By J. H. WuireHouse, M.P. London: 
P. S. King & Son, 1912. Pp. viii+342. tos. 6d. 

This book is a compilation of articles by a number of specialists, and 
confines itself largely to the problems of labor and education. In the 
earlier chapters it discusses the wide gap existing between the educa- 
tional system and trade life. That this gap, plus the increasing sub- 
division of labor, the instability of industry, and the difficulty of 
controlling these factors, is reducing most labor to the level of common 
unskilled labor is clearly shown. The writers discover that in England 
conditions are very much like those observed by investigators in the 
United States. They find, for example, that the average boy laborer 
tends to become an industrial nomad, that he enters the so-called 
“blind-alley”’ occupations, gropes about in them for some time, and then 
becomes the victim of unemployment and frequently loses interest in 
work altogether. 
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It is especially shown that many displacements occur in the early 
industrial life of the young man because he is inadequately trained for 
work. The disadvantages or doubtful value of the messenger service, 
the street trades, and of work as errand boys, pages, etc., are boldly 
pronounced, and reform demanded. Such reform should begin with the 
elementary school. Half-time labor should be abolished, and the age of 
total exemption from school attendance be raised. This, at the present 
time, is only 13—lower by a year than in most progressive American 
states. A plea is also made for the supervision of children after they 
leave school, and a program of vocational guidance is advocated. The 
Munich system of education, as worked out by Dr. Kerschensteiner, is 
given an entire chapter, and complimented because of its success in 
preparing children for their subsequent industrial life. 

In the middle of the book we find a chapter on “The Boy Criminal,” 
which, while valuable as an independent chapter, is not closely related 
to the remainder of the book, and somewhat destroys its unity. The 
later chapters deal with measures of reform, ‘““The Poor Law” and the 
“Administration of Child Care by the Board of Guardians,” which are 
criticized because of relative inefficiency. Emphasis, however, is placed 
upon the new program in the public schools. The writers advocate the 
use of the schools for social service as well as education. They want 
children’s care committees which would interest themselves in the 
welfare of children, would persuade parents to follow the advice of 
school nurses, would discover necessitous children and report them, and 
would advise children in respect to their after-employment—that is, 
furnish vocational guidance. In these respects the program outlined is 
quite as advanced as any so far suggested by American writers for the 
American schools. It is further suggested that the public schools be 
impregnated with university influence instead of continually carrying 
the tradition of the public school. This idea is developed in a chapter 
entitled “‘Cross-Fertilization in Schools.”” Another great menace which 
must be overcome is the development of class spirit and the increasing 
social stratification. Democracy can be promoted through the public 
schools and men must ever be on the alert to use them in such a way 
that the breaking-down of caste can actually be accomplished, for upon 
this fact largely rests the possibility of social progress. 

The last two chapters deal respectively with parliamentary inquiries 
into the problems of boy life, and compulsory attendance laws in various 
countries. These chapters should really be regarded as appendices, the 
former being especially valuable because of its summaries of the results 
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of inquiries by numerous committees into various aspects of the boy 
problem. 

The book does not deal with important boy problems, such as that 
of recreation, physical condition, and moral standards, and therefore is 
not an inclusive discussion of the subject. However, it does give a clear 
idea of the industrial difficulties of the boy in England, and has in it 
many suggestions for the American reader. The book, being a com- 
pilation, is not pervaded with a uniform style, but on the whole is 
written in interesting English. The American reader regrets that it 
does not cover more completely the various aspects of boy life. 


GEORGE B. MANGOLD 
St. Louis or SocraL Economy 


Etudes Bakango. Notes de sociologie coloniale. Par A. de CALONNE 
Beavuraict. Liége: Mathieu Thone, Imprimeur-Editeur, 
1912. Pp. 

In this handsomely illustrated volume, M. de Calonne has collected 
some notes of travel among the Bakango, an African people who occupy 
the islands and banks of the Uelé River in Belgian Congo. He writes 
no detailed and exhaustive monograph; he gives us instead an intimate, 
sympathetic account of an African community as seen from within and 
from the native standpoint. The author is less concerned with the 
description of specific customs than with the explanation of the conditions 
under which Bakango folkways have originated and developed. His 
book, charmingly written in limpid French, merits the attention of the 
sociologist equally with that of the ethnographer. Professor E. 
Waxweiler of the University of Brussels contributes to the volume an 
appreciative postscript. 

HvuTTON WEBSTER 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


Social Aspects of Education. By Irvinc Kinc. New York: 
Macmillan, 1912. Pp. 425. $1.60. 

The growing realization of the social possibilities of our public schools 
and the recent widespread experimentation in this hitherto neglected 
field have resulted in an extensive literature dealing with the social 
aspects of education. This literature is to be found, however, scattered 
through innumerable books, periodicals of every kind, miscellaneous 
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addresses, government bulletins, the reports of commissions, of clubs, 
of civic, industrial, and educational organizations of every type, general 
and local. Much of it is descriptive of special movements, without 
giving social or educational background, perspective, or coherency; 
and it is tediously repetitious. 

Professor King, in this source-book, has taken the inchoate mass in 
hand, assorting it and sifting it. He presents the best articles in each 
field, giving to each an interpretative setting that shows each movement 
in educational and sociological relationship and perspective. The book 
gives one a good general survey of the entire field without repetition and 
waste of time. 

Each article is written by a man who is in intimate contact with the 
movement which he treats. Some of the names are: Dewey, Leipziger, 
Mero, Dean, Cooley, Royce, Burnham, Reeder, Kerschensteiner, 
Butterfield, E. J. Ward, Louise M. Greene, Colin A. Scott, Franklin W. 
Johnson, and George H. Mead. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first discusses the school as 
a social institution in its relations to society in general and to the various 
other social institutions which it is expected to serve. The second part 
treats of the social life within the school in its bearing on the socialization 
of the pupils, the studies, methods, and school government. 

In addition to presenting an excellent introduction to the field, the 
book points the way for more intensive study. Each chapter is followed 
by a list of topics and problems for further research, and by a full and 


carefully selected bibliography. 
J. F. Bossitt 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The History and Problems of Organized Labor. By FRANK TRACY 
CarRLToN. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1911. Pp. xi+483. 
Though it is not indicated by the titlke—The History and Problems of 
Organized Labor—or by the preface, the book under review deals with the 
whole range of “labor problems.”’ An introductory chapter on “The 
Significance of Organized Labor”’ is followed by four on the history of 
the labor movement in the United States, and these, in turn, by two on 
“The Government and Policies of Labor Organizations’’ and “ Coercive 
Methods.” Approximately three hundred pages (three-fifths of the 
book) are then devoted to the methods of industrial remuneration, 
methods of promoting industrial peace, labor legislation, immigration, 
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the sweated industries, child labor, woman labor, prison labor, unemploy- 
ment, and industrial and trade education. Following each chapter is a 
list of ‘“‘ References for Further Reading.” 

As a text for the use of college classes where only one course is offered 
in Jabor problems, Carlton’s book is the best available. It has been 
prepared with care, good judgment has been displayed in dealing with 
debatable subjects, and the reading-lists have been, on the whole, well 
selected. In places, e.g., in the chapter on the government and policies 
of labor organizations, the organization of the material might be 
improved; in some cases, as in the discussion of the “‘standard rate” 
(pp. 118-22), there seems to be confusion of ideas; a few statements, 
e.g., when he says (p. 129), “certain regulations relating to the use of 
machines also aim at restriction of output,’’ and when he says (p. 132) 
the trade unionists still cling to the lump-of-work fallacy, may mislead 
the student; the theory of wages presented (pp. 5-6) is weak. The 
reader will wonder why many of the court decisions cited are not indicated 
specifically and references made to the reports rather than to such 
secondary sources as the Bulletin of Labor or the Survey, and why many 
of the magazine articles which find place in the reading-lists were not 
more definitely indicated and why they were not all entered according 
to a uniform plan, so that they might be found with the least incon- 
venience. In spite of such shortcomings, however, Carlton’s The 
History and Problems of Organized Labor is more than an acceptable text. 

H. A. MILLIis 


LELAND STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


La grande loi sociale de amour des hommes. Par A. LUGAN. Paris, 
1912. Pp. 231. 

The two great social laws are brotherly love and justice. In the 
present volume the author discusses the former, as enunciated and 
applied by Jesus Christ. Under the heads of the general law of love, 
the degrees of love, the love of enemies, and the practice of love of the 
neighbor, he covers the field fairly well, and in a simple and popular 
style. To the average social student the second and the last chapters 
will undoubtedly prove the most interesting and practical. Christ’s 
command to love the neighbor as the self means that we are to regard 
and treat our fellow-man as a being who has the same eternal Father, 
the same nature, the same needs, the same individual sacredness as 
ourselves. Hence the neighbor is infinitely superior to anything in 
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the brute creation. From the parable of the Good Samaritan it is 
clear that the law of brotherly love extends to every human being, 
regardless of country, race, or sex. Obviously this doctrine is immeasur- 
ably above the teaching on the same subject by the Pharisees, the pagans, 
and Nietzsche. The last chapter deals with the complementary principle 
of the law of love, namely, the Golden Rule, and shows how Christ 
himself applied it to the different relations of social life. The author 
concludes the chapter with a brief but vivid outline of the improvement 
that would be brought about in society if men practiced these two 
principles according to the teaching and spirit of Jesus. 
Joun A. Ryan 
St. PauL SEMINARY 


The Modern Household. By M. Tavsor and S. P. BRECKINRIDGE. 
Boston: Whitcomb & Barrows, 1912. Pp. 93. 


Starting with the conviction that the family group is fundamentally 
important for the community and that home-making is a significant 
and responsible career, the authors discuss various aspects of the modern 
household, such as “The Household as the Center of Consumption,” 
“*Shelter,”’ “Food,” “‘Management,” “The Household and the Com- 
munity.”” The book is well arranged for use as a text in short chapters, 
with suggestive questions and a bibliography at the end of each. 

Now that production in the home has practically ceased, the func- 
tion of the housekeeper is largely that of spender of the family income. 
Spending has an important influence upon the lives of the workers 
who produce what woman buys and upon her own children. But the 
majority of women have not as yet trained themselves to be wise and 
efficient spenders. The authors suggest that in addition to acquiring 
a knowledge of present conditions of productions, women adopt a 
simple system of cost accounting and carefully compare expenditures 
for different items to determine the wisest division of income. 

It is a virtue in the book that hard-and-fast rules for all environ- 
ments are not given. The general principles established by investigation 
are stated, and other possible principles only suggested. Problems are 
raised, however, and questions asked which, if thoroughly considered, 
would make of housekeeping an interesting and absorbing occupation. 
Exception might be taken to the following statements: first, that the 
present tendency “‘is to lay less stress than in the past on the environment 
and more on personal contact as the medium for the spread of disease”’ 
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(p. 23). In making this statement, the authors have apparently had 
local conditions in mind, for certainly hookworm and the fly-borne 
diseases are environmental diseases. Second, the statement that the 
disposal of garbage is a matter of decency, order, beauty, and cleanliness 
rather than of health (p. 24) is not true where flies exist. 

The suggestions in favor of simplicity of meals and their preparation 
are to be commended. One is curious to know, however, why, in the 
light of their advice against the use of high flavoring in foods, the authors 
advocate the use of harmless coloring matter when the latter makes 
as artificial an appeal as the former. The lack of standards in clothing 
and the iniquity of much modern advertising in contributing to this 
lack are emphasized. There can be no dissent from the authors’ state- 
ment that the requirements of modesty demand that “the person shall 
be covered,” although in view of the immodesty which modern woman 
has been able to develop in a dress which still ‘covers the person,” a 
more explicit criterion might be demanded. Also, one may be justified 
in wondering why an exception to this criterion should be made in the 
case of the formal dinner or ball. Finally, the point of view emphasized 
in the book that home-making is not exclusively the woman’s business, 
but must be shared by the man of the house also, is important. Men 
as well as women need some training in household problems, at least, 
for only through co-operation can these problems be adequately solved. 


FRANCES FENTON BERNARD 
GAINESVILLE, FLA. 


Anthropology. By R. R. Maretr. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co.; London: Williams & Norgate, 1912. Pp. 256. 

This book is one in the series of “‘The Home University Library 
of Modern Knowledge.” It is intended for the man of general culture 
and not for the specialist. It contains ten chapters dealing with the 
antiquity of man, race, environment, language, social organization, law, 
religion, morality, and man the individual. It is a discussion of the 
problems of anthropology rather than a presentation of the date of the 
science. In this respect it differs from Tylor’s classic work on the same 
subject. It has the stamp of high scholarship, and its style is clear 
and vigorous, with a facetious vein and some fine flashes of wit. It 
seems, therefore, to be admirably adapted to its purpose of introducing 
the subject and so engaging the reader as to leave him thinking and 
craving more light. 
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But, while primarily designed for the general reader, it is a book 
which the trained anthropologist may read with interest and profit, 
since it touches cautiously but significantly upon some of the mooted 
problems of modern science. The author, while admitting the difficulty 
of defining race and distinguishing differences ir. the mental capacity 
of races, is not carried away by the modern humanitarianism which 
would obliterate all race distinctions. He asks, “If the hereditarily 
long-headed can change under suitable conditions, then what about 
the hereditarily short-witted? . . . . No doubt [he adds] man moves 
forward partly because Nature kicks him behind. But in the first 
place some types of animal life go forward under pressure from Nature 
while others lie down and die.”” The natives of Africa, for instance, have 
not “‘reached as high a pitch of indigenous culture as the resources of 
the environment, considered by itself, might seem to warrant.” And 
it may be said also of certain native Australians that, despite a very 
fair environment, away from the desert regions of the interior, they 
have on the whole stagnated. As to the soundness of these views, 
it might be suggested that a more careful reading of Ratzel’s Anthropo- 
géographie might convince the author that the Africans and Australians 
have quite measured up to their environment. The real question is 
whether races, in adapting themselves to their environment, do not, 
through natural selection, acquire different capacities, just as dogs 
and cotton seed, for instance, have acquired their special characteristics 
in different environments, so that varieties from different quarters of 
the earth can no longer attain to the same development in the same 
surroundings. 

The author defines religion as a general striving of humanity, and 
agrees with McDougall in identifying it with morality. What is magic 
but a striving for the good? Psychologically speaking, religion is an 
effort to deal with the crises of life. Moral development has two stages: 
first, synnomic, wherein conduct is based upon custom and habit; second, 


syntelic, wherein man acts upon reflection. 
JeERomME Dowp 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


The New Politics. By F. B. Vrooman. New York: Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 1911. Pp. 300. 
This sketch of tendencies in American politics is one of those few 
books which strike out clearly at the solution of a leading issue in modern 
life. The author contends that politics in America still rests upon 
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the doctrines of laissez faire and ethical hedonism, although these 
philosophies are now bankrupt and are bankrupting our American 
democracy. To the author, the most immoral thing in our social 
system—or our social anarchy—is that Machiavellianism which sub- 
jects all social policy to the test of economic opportunism and the 
plunderbund of greed operating under the shibboleths of individual 
liberty and states’ rights. Over against this tendency he places the 
standard of liberty as a means, not as an end; individual liberty itself 
is not found in individualism and particularism but in social control 
and nationalism. He points out that the conflict of the future is not 
to be between individualism and nationalism, as it has been for more 
than a century, but between nationalism and socialism, and that only 
the hearty support of the rule of all the people over their institutions 
through a scientifically regulated social control can check the growing 
tendency of the people to seek protection from vested interests in 
socialism. 

The author is scarcely justified in finding, as he does, that Hamilton 
was the originator of all the good and Jefferson of all that is evil in our 
modern conflict between social control and anarchy, nor can we agree 
with his assumption that the parties to the present conflict can always be 
labeled with accuracy. But his central insistence upon the superiority 
of a democracy of conservation and social control over the disintegrat- 
ing tendencies of a democracy of individualism is almost a new departure 
in our writing on socio-political questions; and it is as commendable 
as it is new. Despite the numerous evidences of hasty writing and the 
fact that there are more references to the Greeks than is necessary, 
the author has hit upon what he is justified in considering our most 
vital social problem—that of injecting order into and of eliminating 
waste from the social process. That the solution lies in the general 
direction of the author’s argument can scarcely be doubted. 

L. L. BERNARD 

UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 


Lame and Lovely. Essays on Religion for Modern Minds. By 
FRANK CRANE. Chicago: Forbes & Co., 1912. Pp. 215. 
$1.00. 

The author, well known for his previously published books and many 
writings in newspapers and magazines, has presented in this volume 
a collection of forty-five short essays which he calls “Preachments to 
the common folks.” 
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These essays deai in a fragmentary manner with some of the mooted 
questions of the religious and social life. They have no definite plan 
and coherence, and no clear-cut argument. 

The work abounds in original, catchy statements, and scrappy bits 
of philosophy, which, though containing an element of helpfulness, do 
not exert a wholesome influence upon the general reading public. The 
attempt to be attractive in dealing with these thought problems of 
the masses has resulted in sensationalism, and in much misstatement, 
overstatement, and contradiction. 

Such a book may be inspirational, if by inspirational we mean that 
sort of dynamic and abiding power which the author attributes to 
Christianity apart from objective expression, but its real social value 
is to be seriously questioned. 

Roy WILLIAM FOoLey 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


Some Recent Advances in Syphilis and Gonorrhoea.—Three advances of great 
practical importance have been made in connection with syphilis: (1) the discovery of 
the specific organism of the disease by Schaudinn in 1905 has made possible the early 
diagnosis by the ultra-microscope at least a fortnight before any secondary symptoms 
appear; (2) Ehrlich’s salvarsan has proved to be the most powerful weapon for the 
cure of syphilis, but has not been used long enough to determine the permanence of its 
cures; moreover a number of deaths have been recorded which were due directly to 
its use; (3) the Wassermann test makes it possible to tell definitely and accurately 
when the patient is cured. The advances in gonorrhoea are not so revolutionary as in 
syphilis, but there has been increased accuracy of diagnosis of the site of the lesion, 
improvement in the treatment of the early cases, and improvement in the treatment of 
chronic gonorrhoea.—J. Swift Joly, Practitioner, July, 1912. E. H. S. 


Treatment of Syphilis by Salvarsan.—By the use of salvarsan for syphilis, the 
chancre, the mucous patch, and the condyloma, which are the active carriers of the 
contagion, are in the majority of cases healed over in forty-eight hours, thus greatly 
diminishing the spread of the disease. It is not yet certain that these cures are per- 
manent. In cases of congenital syphilis, since salvarsan is not well borne by very 
young children, the nursing mother must be injected. In nearly every case so treated 
the symptoms in the infant rapidly disappeared. There are dangers in the use of salvar- 
san and fatal results have occurred in cases which were in a hopeless condition prior to 
treatment, or in which the drug had been wrongly administered. Since this is the first 
year of the use of this drug, the results are exceedingly encouraging.—Percy E. and 
Stanley Tresidder, Practitioner, July, 1912. E. H. S. 


The Wassermann Reaction in Infants and Children.—It has been impossible 
to determine accurately the prevalence of congenital syphilis because of the difficulty 
of diagnosis in certain periods of childhood. A study of 1o1 children in Chicago 
hospitals by the Wassermann test shows that 28 per cent of the children, selected 
mostly at random, were afflicted with congenital syphilis; this is a much larger per- 
centage than has been found previously by less accurate tests, for 37 per cent of these 
had no symptoms when tested by other methods. It is evident from this that there 
is a very large amount of congenital syphilis among children in hospitals.—Frank 
Spooner Churchill, American Journal of Diseases of Children, June, 1912. ome 


An Examination of Some Factors Influencing the Rate of Infant Mortality.— 
A study of infant mortality in the rural districts of Bavaria by means of multiple cor- 
relation shows (1) that a high birth-rate tends to be associated with a high infant death- 
rate and that this association cannot be explained by any interrelations between either 
variable and proportional poverty or artificial feeding; (2) that a considerable share 
in the causation of infant mortality should be attributed to a factor beyond the ordi- 
nary sphere of preventive medicine; (3) that there is a definite correlation between the 
rate of infant mortality and the habit of artificially feeding infants, but (4) no unam- 
biguous association between poverty and infant mortality or breast feeding and the 
birth-rate—M. Greenwood and J. W. Brown, Journal of Hygiene, May, 1912. 


The New Era in Neurology.—The neurology of the previous generation, 
which was the era of diagnosis and localization, is passing away. We must now turn to 
another class of questions in neurology: eugenics, condition and care of the high-grade 
moron girl, study of the mentaily deficient girl in school and in court, the prophylaxis 
of nervous breakdown. This enlargement of neurology means mutual co-operation 
and appreciation between neurology and other sciences.—W. N. Bullard, Journal of 
Nervous and Mental Diseases, July, 1912. E. H. S. 
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The Present Altitude.—The standard of human fitness varies with the epoch. 
The capacities, physical and mental, which are sufficient to qualify an individual for 
success in a rude state of society may be wholly inadequate in a complex one, and we 
have no knowledge that the human organism will be always capable of standing the 
increasing strain to which it is subjected. War and ruthless competition are a menace. 
If the race is to preserve the zest to live, it must be well that it should have confidence 
in its perfectibility —F. Carrei, The International Journal of Ethics, July, 1912. 

J.E 


The World’s Most Important Conservation Preblem.—The world’s most 
important problem is the discovery of methods of conserving and increasing the brain 
power of mankind. The possibility of extending the scope of work carried on in the 
biological departments of our universities so as to facilitate and encourage investiga- 
tions in the broad field of biological psychology would be an important factor in bring- 
ing these institutions into the closest touch with the subjects of most vital importance 
to humanity. The Phipps Psychiatric Clinic in Baltimore will mark a new era in this 
country, not only in the study of nervous and mental diseases, but also in advancing 
our knowledge of many questions of immediate importance for educators and those 
interested in the solution of social problems.—Dr. Stewart Paton, The Popular Science 
Monthly, August, 1912. E. E 


The Sociological Survey.—The fundamental ideal in a sociological survey is 
to prosecute a study of the generation and the degeneration of man, so as to make it 
effectively subserve the supreme social purpose of his regeneration. In preaching the 
doctrine of education and of betterment, sociology makes no claim to novelty. But it 
does insist, with the strongest emphasis, on the elementary scientific axioms that 
diagnosis must precede treatment; that action must be based on adequate knowledge. 
The sociologist, no less than his predecessor, the theologian, asserts his faith in an 
underlying unity. He believes that the riddle of history may be read, and that man 
was intended to control his social tradition, to possess the heritage of good, and to cast 
off the burden of evil.—V. V. Branford, The Sociological Review, April, 1912. 

J.E.E. 


The Degeneration of Classes and Peoples.—It is very evident from our 
contemporary life that the large city is the hot-bed of degeneration and always will be 
so. History shows that the country stock preserves the power of culture-races longer 
than would otherwise be the case. Degeneration is the inevitable price we must pay 
for progress. The only way that the legislator can restrain the country population 
from yielding to the seduction of the town is by homestead laws.—Dr. Max Nordau, 
Hibbert Journal, July, 1912. J. E. E. 


Public Opinion and War.—There is no prospect that wars will cease. In so 
far as nations are not prepared to fight they are going down hill. When the world has 
ceased to contain evil, war will cease; so will prisons and many of our other institutions. 
Until then those who argue that war is in every case wrong are advocating the accept- 
ance of the mediocre in order to avoid the trouble of striving for the best.—Norman 
Whatley, The Economic Review, April 15, 1912. J. E. E. 


Harmful Effects of Industrial Combinations on Labor Conditions.—A com- 
parison of labor conditions under our modern industrial system with those in existence 
before the era of large combinations shows conclusively that the conditions of the 
workers from an economic and social standpoint were much superior under the old 
method of independent operation. Their very opportunities for making a living have 
been largely circumscribed. The laborer’s only hope of regaining his social and 
economic individuality is by uniting with fellow-workmen in a movement through 
which he will be able to secure a joint bargain with his employer for the labor he has 
to sell—John Williams, The Annals of the American Academy, July, 1912. 

J. E. E. 


Amusements.—Most labor has become highly specialized and monotonous. 
With its shorter working-day has come an opportunity as well as a demand for whole- 
some amusement. Municipalities offer education, art galleries, and libraries, but have 
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neglected indoor amusement. The field is open especially to the public-house and the 
café, to the evening paper, the little theater, the music halls, and the church.—John 
Garrett Leigh, The Economic Review, July 15, 1912. a Bs Be 


The Voluntary Social Worker and the State.—England has more voluntary 
service than any other country. There is a great awakening of social interest and 
sympathy, resulting in legislative measures of social reform. The social volunteer 
has proved his worth with private concerns. Experience seems to indicate (1) that 
for the highest success in certain departments of public work voluntary service is 
necessary; (2) that volunteers will respond in a remarkable degree to the call of the 
state; (3) that the moverment has many pit-falls before it. ‘The fields offering the 
largest opportunities are those of the public health, of the poor law, of the juvenile 
labor exchange, and of education—Ronald C. Davidson, The Economic Review, 
July 15, 1912. 


A Study of Australian Vital Statistics.—Has the British race settled in Australia 
shown signs of decreasing vigor and vitality? Vital statistics seem to indicate (1) that 
the birth-rates are equal to those of Great Britain; (2) that the death-rates are lower; 
(3) that the rates of infant mortality are the lowest in the world; (4) that Colonial- 
born lives exhibit greater vitality than those of European nativity; (5) that longevity 
is greater than in most countries; (6) that the answer to the above question should 
be made in the negative—A. Duckworth, The Economic Journal, September, 1912. 


The Psychological Aspects of the Culture-Environment Relation.—Culture 
traits can be regarded neither as the immediate result of the physical environment, 
nor solely as the conscious constructs of associated individuals. Moreover, the 
analogy from psychological reaction does not sufficiently explain cultural differences, 
since the fundamentally uniform pattern of mental life in man would refer all such 
differences either to differences in the physical environment, as furnishing the raw 
materials of culture, or to psychic accident. The American school of anthropologists 
adopt the latter position, assuming a conscious constructive origin for cultures as 
opposed to a sociologic-evolutionary interpretation. While environment does influ- 
ence technology, its elements are too objective to be available in the construction of 
the psychological culture values. What is significant, however, is the force of the 
cultural environment supplied by other social groups. Through imitation and sug- 
gestion culture elements are spread and transplanted, and produce new combinations 
on a new soil.—Clark Wissler, American Anthropologist, April-June, 1912. 


History-making Forces.—The forces concerned in history-making are more 
numerous and more complex than those involved in physical processes. The first 
law of social change is that social formation and deformation take place gradually. 
The revolution is a-mere surface manifestation. Nevertheless, governmental struc- 
tures may retard or modify the course of social change. Similarly, environmental 
conditions, such as the frontier in American history, the mixture of races and nationali- 
ties, social customs, tradition, religious, political, and ethical ideals and principles, 
exert a profound influence on national life and character. Education may be either a 
conservative or a progressive social force, according as a broad social or a narrow 
technical or class standard is applied to it. The social scientist is the future maker of 
history.—Dr. Frank T. Carlton, Popular Science Monthly, October, 1912. oe 


On the Principle of Convergence in Ethnology.—The application of the form- 
criterion supplemented by the quantitative test, as proposed by Graebner, in the 
determination of genetic relationships among similar cultural phenomena, is not 
entirely sound methodologically. The form-criterion of resemblance is liable to fanci- 
ful subjective interpretations, while the criterion of quantity is dependent for its sig- 
nificant use upon this, thereby surrendering its “unconditional objectivity.” The 
comparison of form can never do more than establish the identity of forms. To 
explain such identity by a genetic relationship, it is necessary not merely to discover a 
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number of other resemblances or identical phenomena accompanying it, but to show 
a common psychological or cultural context within which these phenomena occur. 
Objective resemblances are meaningless for ethnology unless demonstrated as true 
homologies. For simple ethnological phenomena even of this type, provided the 
principle of psychic unity cannot be applied nor paths of diffusion definitely indicated, 
the hypothesis of independent origin or “convergent evolution” is as valid as that of 
historical connection.—Robert H. Lowie, Journal of American Folklore, January- 
March, 1912. >, W. 


Intensity of Natural Selection in Man.—Natural selection applies very 
intensely, even to man in civilized conditions. When correction is made for differences 
in environment, English life-tables show that, as infant mortality increases, child 
mortality decreases; bad environment does not result in death for infants and children 
alike; the stronger survive, thus decreasing the death-rate in the later period.— 
Karl Pearson, Proceedings of the Royal Statistical Society, August 24, 1912. 


E. H. S. 


Les institutions d’assistance publique en Angleterre et en Allemagne.—In 
view of the increase of assistance granted in France to the aged, infirm, and incurable 
since the legislation of 1905, and ascribed by some to that legislation, it is important 
to compare the conditions in England and Germany with those of France. Such a 
comparison shows that the increase in expense increases more rapidly than the 
number assisted; the average cost has increased, due to the increased cost of living and 
to the change in humanitarian ideas. In England pauperism has been reduced by 
decreasing out-of-door assistance; in Germany it has been reduced by insurance. 
—L. Duge de Bernonville, Journal de la Sociélé de statistique de Paris, July, 1912. 

E. H. S 
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